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AJOME economics is the name now current in the United States 
for a body of knowledge that includes: The elementary princi- 
ples of nutrition and the selection of food along with the 
technic of cookery; the economics and hygiene of textiles and 
clothing along with sewing and dressmaking; the relative importance of 
different types of goods and services along with household accounting; 
and the social significance of home and family life along with its physical 
setting. The name is also given to work of this sort in departments and 
courses in schools, colleges, and universities, and in adult education and 
in social service, both rural and urban. The federal government and the 
state educational systems have been active in the development of home 
economics, and it enjoys the sympathetic cooperation of leading research 
workers in the sciences on which it rests. 

The value of home economics information in social work with families 
has been evident from the first, and increasing use has been made of it in 
the United States. The report on “Household Management in Relation 
to Wage Expenditure,” which the American Home Economics Associa- 
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tion had the honor of preparing and which Dr. Emma A. Winslow 
presented to the section of social work and industry in the First Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work, showed the cooperation of home 
economics in the study of standards of consumption and in the develop- 
ment of quantity-cost budgets. The purpose of the present paper is to 
suggest the various ways in which home economics subject matter and 
home economics workers cooperate, directly and indirectly, with social 
agencies in the United States. 

No statistics are available as to the number of trained hom. economists 
employed by social agencies, but it is known to be gradual! increasing 
and already sufficient to form active groups in both the Nati: nal Confer- 
ence of Social Work and The American Home Economics Association. 
The majority are probably primarily concerned with nutrition, but a con- 
siderable number are employed either as visiting housekeepers or to 
train case workers in this speciality; while still others are designated by 
some such term as home economists or home economics consultants and 
work with budgets, foods, or whatever phase of home economics is needed 
in the program of their agency (1, 2). Needless to say, it is the larger 
city agencies that most frequently employ home economists, but the 
value of their point of view is being more and more generally recognized, 
and a definite effort is being made to have the training for all socidl 
workers include some instruction in this subject. 

Though in rural sections of the United States there is very little social 
service organized as such, some of the advisory and educational purposes 
of such work are met by the so-called extension service in home eco- 
nomics, which is supported cooperatively by the state and federal 
governments. (See page 406.) 

In general, the contributions of home economics to social work with 
families are made chiefly through the following subjects: the study and 
application of standards of living, family budgets and expenditures, 
nutrition, and education for child care and parenthood. 

Standards of living and family budgets. The cooperation of home 
economists in studying standards of family consumption was a feature 
of Dr. Winslow’s paper that aroused interest at the Paris Conference in 
1928. It showed how their detailed, systematic knowledge of family 
needs is valuable both as a practical guide in analyzing case records and 
as a humanizing element in the theoretical consideration of the subject. 

The general method of determining these so-called standards is still 
much the same—the collection of data on actual family expenditures in 
various communities and an interpretation of these in the light of our 
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theoretical knowledge of individual and family needs. Food is still the 
only item of expenditure regarding which our understanding of actual 
needs is sufficient for well-developed, scientific consumption scales. In 
the other fields, we are still forced to base our recommendations mainly 
on current practice, with little consideration of the efficiency of that 
practice. 

We are, meanwhile, gradually accumulating a larger number of reliable 
studies of family expenditures among special groups. Despite this 
accumulatiyg knowledge, home economists, however, are less and less 
inclined t se it as the basis of fixed standards of consumption imme- 
diately app-icable to given cases. Instead, they tend to speak of these 
as ‘‘safe guides,” and to place emphasis on the importance of adapting 
them to the special needs of the individual family—needs which of course 
vary according to many factors, such as numbers, age, occupation, health, 
and racial, sectional, or even family habits and ideals. 

The fitting of the theoretical standard to individual needs is the essence 
of the process known as budget making, and the more carefully it can be 
done, the more efficiently the resources will be utilized. Between the 
theoretical standard and the individual budget, social agencies often 
find it helpful to set up a more general budget, based on local conditions 
and current prices. In several larger cities the different agencies do 
this jointly, Boston, for instance, doing the work through the Boston 
Budget Council, a group composed of representatives of various social 
and health agencies using budgets either for relief or educational pur- 
poses. A somewhat detailed description of the Council may be war- 
ranted here, since its formation was instigated in 1926 by the social 
workers section of the New England Home Economics Association and 
home economists are active members of its committees. According to 
its 1931 report (3) it has a separate committee for each of the following 
sections: food; shelter; clothing and personal upkeep; fuel and light; 
household equipment and supplies; church, education, and recreation; 
health; insurance. These section committees, which consist of specialists | 
with practical experience, report to a coordinating committee consisting 
of section chairmen and the representatives of key agencies. The general 
policies are thus defined: 


The purpose of the study is (1), to agree on a common basis for discussion of the 
family budget so that all agencies will understand the fundamental standards in use, 
and (2), to prepare a workable plan for the calculation of a family’s needs which is 
elastic enough to be adapted to different conditions by the various agencies doing 


family work. 
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Emphasis has been laid on the formulation of principles, but most sections have 
also compiled a cost list to make the report more usable. In the cost list two stand- 
ards have been prepared, “A” representing an irreducible minimum, and “B,” 
slightly higher, aaa desirable re if the income allows. 


This publication cannot be considered as final. It is . . . the product of re- 
peated revisions. . . . 


Families requiring special help with personal or family budgeting may 
in some cities get this from budget bureaus established by banks and other 
financial organizations. This movement began about 1918 with the 
opening of a family budget bureau by the Society for Savings in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the president of which, Myron Herrick, afterwards American 
Ambassador to France, conceived of this agency as an educational 
undertaking of service not only to the depositors of the bank but also 
to anyone of the community who might wish for advice on the distribu- 
tion of personal expenses and methods of personal and family accounting. 
The methods first developed by this bank have been paralleled in similar 
enterprises elsewhere. They consist primarily of the employment of a 
trained home economist or other competent worker who is in charge of 
the service and stands ready to meet those who come seeking help; 
of the preparation of literature on standard family and individual bud- 
gets; of practical suggestions regarding food, clothing, housing, and other 
items of expenditure; of expense record or account books, and usually a 
household account book and a personal account book for keeping personal 
and family records of expenditure. The home economics adviser not 
only renders service at the bank but is available to speak before home- 
makers’ organizations, groups of employees in industry, and others 
interested in personal financial problems. From the standpoint of the 
bank offering the service, experience has shown that it is usually satis- 
factory if placed in competent hands. Where it has been intrusted to 
a director without specific training in household management and family 
expenditures it has usually been unsuccessful. Although this service 
may not be adapted to the very poor, it often proves helpful in aiding a 
temporarily distressed family to make necessary adjustments in expendi- 
tures and thus becomes a valued resource for the family case worker. 

Nutrition. Nutrition is not only the field of home economics most 
frequently drawn upon in social work, but it is also the one for which we 
have the most complete data, gathered by Miss Lucy Gillette of the 
New York Association for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor 
for the subcommittee on nutrition of the White House Conference on 
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Child Health and Protection (4). Her work refers to the group of 
workers who are sometimes designated as nutritionists and whose training 
and subject matter, like those of the dietitians, are so similar to those of 
home economists that they are commonly considered among the latter. 

According to Miss Gillette, the term nutritionist refers to workers 
whose training has included special attention to the relation of food and 
growth, development and well-being; to the nature, selection, and prepa- 
ration of food; to methods of presenting these facts to individuals and 
groups, and whose major activities are directed toward the furtherance 
of good nutrition in public health and community welfare programs. 

The following table shows the number of nutritionists and the agencies 
by whom they are employed, and is based on replies received to a ques- 
tionnaire from 142 organizations and agencies. 


NUMBER OF NUMBER 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION OR AGENCY ae EMPLOYED 
Boards of Health (State and City)................20eee0ee: 5 9 
Clinics, dispensaries, hospitals, and dental centers............ 31 31 
Cooperative Extension Service in Agriculture and Home 
1 56 
Public and private health and welfare agencies, including 


Generally speaking, the services of the nutritionist may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. Promotion and general educational work in the community 
a. Stimulating interest in the importance of good nutrition 
b. Increasing such service for individuals and communities 
2. Organization and executive work 
a. Organizing and directing nutrition services in a community 
3. Instruction, supervision, and consultation 
a. Interpreting scientific facts which are fundamental in good nutrition; 
disseminating these facts to children, parents, co-workers, and the 
public; providing the necessary information as to ways and means of 
fostering good nutrition by means of individual and group teaching, 
conferences, lectures, literature, demonstrations, posters, exhibits, 
contests, newspaper publicity, and the like 
b. Advising and consulting with co-workers 
c. Supervising of nutrition service in institutions 
4. Direct service 
a. Maintaining a consultation and advisory service for individuals and 
families in connection with nutrition and budget problems 
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b. Helping families, either in clinics or at home, to adjust their habits of 
food, living, and racial customs, to their economic status in such a way 
as to favor normal development of children 

c. Interpreting to parents and children, in terms of their individual home 
problems, the physician’s directions regarding food and other health 
habits 

d. Acting in advisory capacity with regard to diets in institutions and 
summer camps for children 

5. Research 

a. Planning and conducting research in the field 

b. Evaluating results 

c. Interpreting results in terms that may be directly applied 


Child care and parent education. One of the more recent developments 
in home economics, as in many other fields of education and social wel- 
fare, is the work in child training and parental education. Courses in 
these subjects are now found in most college, university, or teacher- 
training departments of home economics, and they are rapidly being 
introduced into secondary schools. Rather surprising statistics showing 
the extent to which this had taken place up to 1927 are found in a survey 
made by the late Anna E. Richardson, field worker in child development 
and parental education for the American Home Economics Association, 
under a grant from the Spelman Memorial Fund (5). 

The home economists in this field include workers in Extension and 
social service. For example, now that nursery school methods are being 
adopted in day nurseries, we find the nutrition expert planning the meals 
for the nursery children, studying the nutritive and other needs of indi- 
vidual children, taking account of home conditions, and generally 
furthering the physical welfare of the child. According to a survey 
reported to the White House Conference (6), 5.1 per cent of the day 
nurseries included had trained nutritionists on the staff. The home 
economics group is also proving an excellent source of leaders for the 
study groups which educational or social welfare agencies are frequently 
organizing for mothers and which take up various practical problems 
connected with child development and family relationships. 

Rural extension service in home economics. Broadly interpreted, social 
service is an objective of the program of extension work carried on 
cooperatively by the state and federal governments, the latter function- 
ing through the United States Department of Agriculture. The service 
in each state centers in the state college of agriculture, and from there 
spreads to county and local groups which request it and aid in its support. 
It includes work for the improvement of agriculture and also for the 
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improvement of the farm home, or, as the latter work is often called, 
home economics extension. This educational service for rural home- 
makers includes some 1800 trained home economists. A few of them, 
known as subject matter specialists, are attached to the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the state colleges of agriculture, but the 
great majority are state or county field workers technically called home 
demonstration agents. These agents conduct the educational extension 
program by organizing and leading groups of rural women and girls and 
by arranging such other services as exhibits, publicity, and community 
meetings. They also arrange for cooperation with all suitable agencies. 
Work in child care and parental education is rapidly increasing. 

About 600,000 rural women and 300,000 rural girls are members of 
such groups each year, and the work serves increasingly as a bulwark 
against physical disability, economic dependence, and social maladjust- 
ment in rural family life. The county is the unit of service. The pro- 
gram is determined by the women and girls and varies with their location 
and educational status and also with general economic conditions, but 
it is always based on self-recognized needs and interests. 

When times are prosperous, the emphasis is likely to be on training to 
recognize and follow standards of living and household practices which 
are scientifically and artistically sound. In times of emergency the 
home demonstration agent becomes a social worker of the most effective 
type, mobilizing resources, organizing services, ameliorating individual 
distress, keeping up morale, and in every way hastening the return of 
normal conditions of social and economic well-being. 

Home information centers. Although found in hardly more than a 
dozen cities, these centers to which women may apply for information 
on almost any home problem are of interest to social service workers as a 
convenient place to which to refer special questions or clients. They 
originated in connection with the conservation campaigns during the 
war, and in most cases are, as it were, urban outgrowths of the rural 
home economics extension service (7). The more successful ones are 
usually supported jointly by various local educational and civic groups, 
have a trained home economist as director, cooperate freely with local 
social welfare agencies, and base their programs on the needs actually 
felt by their clients. They organize classes, demonstrations, and lectures 
on homemaking topics, often with the help of local specialists; give 
consultation service; and sometimes assist in the programs of other 
organizations of similar aims. In many cases a nominal fee is charged, 
but not enough to cover the total cost of the service rendered. 
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Bureau of Home Economics. An important source of the special 
information required by home economics extension workers is the Bureau 
of Home Economics in the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Many of its studies and publications are also useful to social workers in, 
general, as, for example, its bulletins and charts on food for young 
children; its simple, practical bulletins on children’s clothing and exhibits 
of self-help garments; its studies of budgets and standards of living and 
of the time required for various household activities, including the care 
of children. 

A special study of budgets and methods of budgeting is being made in 
cooperation with the committee on the family of the National Conference 
of Social Work. 

During the last year, the Bureau has been giving special attention to 
adequate low-priced diets, especially for children and nursing and preg- 
nant mothers; a regular service of press releases and special popular 
leaflets have been used to disseminate such information; and much 
special assistance about low-income diets and budgets has been given at 
the request of relief agencies. 

Home economics in the schools. Although the public schools can hardly 
be classed as special social service agencies, much of their home eco- 
nomics teaching re-enforces or supplements that of family welfare 
workers. Emphasis is placed more and more on wise selection of food 
and clothing and on the economical use of time, labor, and money in 
the home, rather than merely on the development of household skills. 
There is also a growing tendency to include child care and family rela- 
tionships. The same tendencies are seen in the rapidly-increasing part- 
time courses organized for older girls and adult women. 

In a community with distinct racial groups, an alert, adaptive home 
economics teacher often acts as an interpreter between their special home 
ways and customs and the more characteristically American ones, thus 
lessening the misunderstanding and strain which social workers so often 
find exists between foreign-born parents and their children born or bred 
in America and which may present a difficult problem in family case work. 

The idea of giving boys as well as girls some knowledge of the problems 
of homemaking has long been advocated as a means of strengthening 
family life, and within the last few years it has been adopted by an 
increasing number of high schools, a few requiring it of all students. 
Skillful teachers often succeed in interesting them in meal selection and 
preparation, and the selection of clothing sometimes proves surprisingly 
popular, as do also household budgeting, home financing, family relation- 
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ships, and even child care. The work is most commonly found in the 
home economics department, but in some schools the physical education 
and civics or sociology departments are also called into play. 

Home economics and emergency relief work. How the home demonstra- 
tion agents and the Bureau of Home Economics have cooperated in the 
relief work required by the unemployment emergency has already been 
indicated. Other home economists have been equally quick and willing 
to place their special abilities at the disposal of the relief organizations. 
In January 1932, the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief 
sent a memorandum to local relief agencies pointing out that to enlist the 
services of a nutritionist or a home economist would increase the efficiency 
of the relief given by insuring adequate diets and a more economical 
use of relief funds, and would aid in adapting general relief measures to 
local market conditions and dietary habits and the special needs of 
individuals. In addition, it could give a more lasting value to the relief 
work by including a little suitable education in food selection and prepa- 
ration, and in the general principles of family expenditures. 

Long before this memorandum went out, such a procedure had been 
adopted in many cities. Home economists are serving on many relief 
committees; home economics classes frequently cooperate in working out 
low-cost food budgets, menus, and recipes to accompany them, and in 
making or remodeling clothing for the destitute; and their teachers are 
assuming special responsibility in the school lunches provided for under- 
nourished children. It is a satisfaction to them all to find themselves 
able to render such special services, and they hope that this emergency 
will win wider recognition of the possible contributions of home economics 
to social welfare work. 
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THE PLACE OF THE HOME ECONOMIST IN A 
FAMILY WELFARE ORGANIZATION 


MAURICE TAYLOR 


WHERE is need of a better understanding of the place of the 
“e Ny home economist in the program of a family welfare agency. 

2)4 This might lead to a two-fold result: an increased desire on 
aI the part of the home economist to enter the field of social 
work and a greater demand by social agencies for the specialized services 
which the home economist is equipped to offer. In these days of financial 
stress, the combination of the two is more essential than ever and the 
possibilities of service by the home economist much enhanced. Social 
service offers to the technician in the field of dietetics and home manage- 
ment the opportunity to gain an insight into the lives of the people who 
are really the chief beneficiaries of the knowledge and skill she has gained 
in the classroom and laboratory, and to learn in this way, as she can in 
no other so well, the conditions which must serve to modify and temper 
the principles she has been taught. Home economics, when practiced 
as part of the functioning of a family welfare agency, means a generalized, 
all-round experience rather than participation in an isolated segment of 
the field. 

The case worker in a family agency is the counterpart of the general 
practitioner in medicine and in nursing. It is her responsibility to view 
the problems that come before her in their total aspects and to bring the 
multifarious angles generally contained in family difficulties into proper 
relationship with one another so that they may be dealt with in a unified 
and systematic manner to the end that they may be solved, or at least 
remedied, with the least friction. Assisting the case worker are a number 
of specialists each interested in a particular phase or individual and 
attacking their respective problem from a different point of view. The 
function of the case worker is to see that each of these experts is working 
in harmony with the others and not attempting to arrive at the same goal 
by diametrically opposite methods. We know of the confusion that 
often results when different social workers operate on the same family 
without a proper understanding of the approach of the others. The 
family becomes confused and is torn between the desire to follow the 
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advice of one person and the quite contrary advice of the next. If the 
job is being handled properly, these experts will consult with one another 
and thrash out their differences before applying their remedies to the 
difficulty in point. An important function of the family worker in such 
a situation is one of correlating these various special functions, including 
her own. 

The specialty of home economics would seem to be in a different posi- 
tion from the others. In the first place, while definitely assuming a 
place within social work, it also occupies a position and possesses a body 
of knowledge which is outside the ken of the usual social worker. Be- 
cause of this, there is less likelihood of misunderstanding between the 
home economist and the social worker; and at the same time, this is the 
reason for any doubts that may exist in the mind of the latter as to the 
true function that the home economist might exercise in the program of 
a case working agency. 

Practicing home economics in a social agency is quite different from 
practicing it in a clinic or in a laboratory. The home economist is 
immediately plunged into the complex whirl of affairs that beset the 
case worker. She is confronted with the difficulty of practicing her 
specialty amidst a series of situations which vie with one another for 
attention and which, for the time being, may seem to reduce the relative 
importance of her function because of the other problems that are quite 
acute. The home economist will thus learn the necessity of fitting in 
her plans to those of the case worker. Matters which seemed so simple 
in the classroom and laboratory become quite complicated by the environ- 
ment or mentality or economic insufficiencies of the human beings whom 
she is called upon to assist. She comes face to face with desires that 
conflict with realities; with motives that are seemingly incomprehensible 
and which must be thoroughly understood before any headway can be 
made. She will find it necessary to become acquainted with differences 
in backgrounds which result in the conditions that she meets, and she 
will need to learn the strengths and weaknesses of all whom she will try 
to help. Without a knowledge of these and many other complexities 
that beset the case worker, she will have difficulty in adjusting herself 
and in rearranging her theories to deal with what are the everyday 
stark realities of social work. Perhaps the best way of furthering such 
mutual understanding is to inject into schools for social work, on the one 
hand, courses treating of the scope of home economics and its application 
in practical social work and, on the other hand, into schools giving in- 
struction in home economics a knowledge of the philosophy and principles 
of case work. 
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The home economist must understand the social worker. As a part 
of a functioning family agency, she will of necessity come into contact 
with the people who have been differently trained and who may view 
problems which will be common to both from a radically different angle. 
The cases which she will be called upon to treat will be furnished her by 
the social worker. It is axiomatic that if both are to work together they 
must understand each other; otherwise, there is no basis of relationship. 
If the home economist has not had the benefit of necessary theoreti- 
cal instruction and enters social work directly from a school of home 
economics or from another field of her specialty, she will need training 
in her new field, approximating that of a trainee in case work. It is 
essential that she get this before attempting to do the work for which she 
has been primarily prepared. In that way, she will learn to know both 
her clientele and the difficulties of her co-workers. 

Once having started to operate as a specialist in the social agency, her 
first function becomes one of education. Her duty will be to instruct 
both the case worker and her clients. I place the social worker first 
because, perforce, the home economist cannot hope to enter into the 
details of every problem. She has neither the time nor actually is it 
necessary. The case worker becomes her disciple in putting across in 
most families the knowledge of home economics which is imparted to her. 
This demands, on her part, a sufficient knowledge of the fundamentals 
to present the problem adequately. The home economist will act mainly 
in a consultative capacity. In my own agency, a form has been worked 
out which the social worker is expected to fill out as a basis of reference. 
This involves necessary information concerning the several individuals 
in the family, including permanent health deficiencies, a description of the 
home and the general neighborhood environment, the physical equip- 
ment of the household including living and sleeping arrangements, fam- 
ily habits as to purchasing and household management, food habits, health 
habits, and family relationships. With this at her disposal, the home 
economist is able to discuss with the case worker the actual problem that 
is presented toher. In certain instances, she may go with the case worker 
into the home either as an introductory step, the later treatment to be 
carried on by the case worker, or for intensive service on her own account. 
The amount of the latter is of necessity limited. As a result of such 
conferences, the case worker comes to understand certain simple princi- 
ples of home economics. She thereby becomes more conscious of these 
factors in her daily work and is thus enabled to recognize such problems 
and either to deal with them herself or to refer them to the home econo- 
mist without delay. 
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Michael Davis once wrote: 


Food conditions obviously demand of all charitable societies which administer 
material relief, that they revise and study carefully the money standards of income 
which they are providing for their families. There is need to do this, if undernutrition 
is to be avoided, with all the ills, expense, and permanent family degradation which 
follow ultimately in its train. To determine upon and to maintain adequate stand- 
ards of material relief requires expert advice from dietitians to the directing authori- 
ties of such charitable societies. It also demands a certain knowledge of food values 
and of dietetic principles among the rank and file of the social workers or nurses who 
go into the homes. Expert dietetic guidance is required for these workers also. It 
is not possible to have every social worker a trained dietitian. Nor is it feasible to 
have a corps of dietitians visit every home in the trail of the social worker. The 
latter plan is financially out of the question, the former is educationally impracticable. 
The only solution of the difficulty is to see to it that each social worker has a general 
knowledge of food values; that she regularly has the advice of a trained dietitian, 
based upon periodic consultations; and that she is required to report regularly the 
weekly food budget of her families to her agency and to the dietitian, in order that 
experts shall have the facts on which to base their judgment and advice. Under 
these conditions a comparatively few skilled dietitians could serve a very large number 
of social workers and a still larger number of families. 


In addition to individual instruction in the homes, the home economist 
may also find it advantageous to do her teaching in groups, whether of 
adults or of children. Health instruction and nutrition classes are part 
of her province as a purveyor of health education. How much of such 
class work she is to do depends, of course, on what other community 
facilities there are for carrying on such a program. It is unnecessary 
and unwise for the home economist to duplicate the work of other agen- 
cies. Rather it should be her function to cooperate with them and to 
steer her clients to existing resources. 

Working together with social workers on common problems involves 
certain responsibilities on the part of the home economist. Her field lies 
much more apart from that of the general case worker than does that of 
other specialists in social work. Hence, as I have already said, there is 
less likelihood of conflict in treatment. However, in the course of her 
contact, she is bound to become acquainted with facts of the family’s 
life that are unknown to the case worker. The field of the home econo- 
mist is bound to touch on matters very close to the housewife, and in the 
course of conversations with the latter she is apt to learn of many things 
purely social in nature and, therefore, beyond her province. In such 
contingencies, it should be the duty of the home economist immediately 
to acquaint the social worker with the information received. Questions 
of ethics may arise in the imparting of matters presumably given in 
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confidence. This is a difficult subject and beyond the scope of this 
paper. In general, however, it may be observed that the home economist 
should make it clear to her client that she is in no position to receive 
information on such a basis and that she is in duty bound to communicate 
it to the case worker who is in charge of the case. ‘The home economist 
should be very careful not to encroach on the ground of the case worker. 
One is always tempted to give advice on matters under such circum- 
stances, but it should be carefully borne in mind that much danger and 
confusion may ensue. Similarly, it is the duty of the case worker to 
acquaint the home economist with details which may affect the latter’s 
plans and effectiveness. In other words, there should be the closest con- 
tact between the two in order that the family may receive the maximum 
benefit from the service being jointly rendered. 

Another point may be stressed at this juncture. The case worker, as 
the home economist quickly learns, works under many handicaps. Case 
loads are high, and funds are usually low. It would be a relatively simple 
matter to accomplish many things if money were plentiful. The case 
worker, however, has to adjust her program to conform with the funds 
and equipment at her command. The home economist should expect 
to do no less. It is difficult under any circumstances to work with a 
client who is forced to live on a minimum budget, and particularly if 
the client has at the same time a minimum of intelligence. Nevertheless, 
in such situations we all have to do the best we can. Many of our clients 
would not need us at all if they were assured of a sufficient income. They 
are often unusually good managers and do a great deal with the little 
that they have. The home economist should not refuse to deal with 
cases where budget deficits exist; rather she should attempt to advise 
as to the best possible use that can be made of even the substandard 
amounts available. 

There is often involved in this same connection one of the few situations 
of possible disagreement between the home economist and the case 
worker. There are families in which there may be a conflict between the 
health and character building values. Many times parents are either 
ignorant of or unwilling to meet the health demands present, even though 
there is no lack of funds. The case worker may be attempting to develop 
in the parent a feeling of responsibility for supplying certain needs in 
order that the health of a member of the family may be improved. It 
may be her feeling that for the present the character building values 
transcend those of health, assuming of course that there is no real emer- 
gency involved. The home economist, on the other hand, may see only 
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the tragic health condition and may be impatient with the delay of the 
case worker in supplying the necessary funds. It is in such problems 
that a thorough understanding of the point of view of each is necessary 
in order that both may present a united front to the family. 

The home economist is often confused with the visiting housekeeper. 
Such an estimate of her function arises out of ignorance of her true place 
in the scheme of things. The visiting housekeeper is, of course, a neces- 
sary and valuable adjunct to the work of the family welfare agency, and 
it is one of the functions of the home economics department to recruit, 
develop, supervise these people. They become assistants to her in 
carrying out the details of treatment in families where this is adjudged 
necessary. They may be used not only to take over the duties of the 
housewife in an emergency but, if of the proper sort, can be of assistance 
in rebuilding the household régime. 

The function of the home economist in the relief program has already 
been referred to in the quotation from Mr. Davis. In this respect, any 
family agency operating without the services of a home economist may 
indeed be working in the dark. Such expert service is necessary not only 
in the determination of allowances but in the application of them. 

Budgets are in general use today. They are the most satisfactory 
method yet devised for determining in most cases what grant shall be 
made to a dependent family. The ascertainments of the normal 
amounts necessary under each item is peculiarly the function of the 
home economist. Another important function is that of a liaison person 
between the medical and social work professions. Every budget that 
contains extra allowance because of a health condition should come under 
the scrutiny of the home economist. They may involve additional 
amounts because of underweight or malnutrition or tubercular contact 
or special diets or diets for expectant and nursing mothers or for other 
reasons. Individuals falling within these categories are generally under 
the supervision of the doctor, and it is the function of the dietitian to 
interpret his findings and recommendations to the social worker. I am 
not a believer, however, in the theory that every budget should go 
through the hands of the home economist. In a large agency, this would 
involve her in such a volume of work as to make more important aspects 
of her job impossible of proper fulfillment. Where no serious health 
or home management problem is involved which would reflect itself in 
the calculation of the allowance, the case worker and her supervisor 
are quite capable of deciding the matter without bothering the home 


economist. 
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The various items of the budget are always susceptible of change. 
Science is continually discovering new facts, and our knowledge of foods 
and the part they play in body growth and nutrition is constantly im- 
proving. It is the progress in this respect particularly which has ad- 
vanced the nutritionist in the eyes of social workers. The science of food 
is becoming well mastered, and the knowledge of the home economist of 
its application has improved her accomplishments and her status. 
Prices also change, and the home economist’s job is to watch and measure 
such changes. In other words, in this, as in the case of clothing, housing, 
physical care, and other factors, there is involved the necessity for 
research which must be carried on by the home economist. 

Finally, there is the function of teaching. Any agency of standing is 
in duty bound to give its facilities for the training of those who later are 
to join the ranks. If we are to have home economists who are to work 
as part of social agencies, we must assist the training schools to prepare 
them. A certain amount of the home economist’s time must, therefore, 
be apportioned to this end. The value is two-fold: the home economist 
learns by teaching, and the prospective social worker is given an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint herself with the philosophy and routine of the social 
agency which, as has been dwelt upon, is so necessary. 

Considering all this, there can be no hesitancy in asserting that a 
department of home economics should be an integral part of the program 
of a family welfare agency. Both the social worker and the home econ- 
omist have a common goal. They are interested in the same problems 
and the same clientele. The object of us all is to apply our several skills 
so that those in the community who for one reason or another are unable 
to stand on their feet and maintain their accustomed place in society 
should be helped to enjoy a fuller life. We may approach this end from 
different directions, but we are always in full view of each other, each 
seeing, because of a different vantage point, obstacles that stand in the 
way of the other’s clarity of vision. In the accomplishment of a mutual 
task we need each other. Team work makes for faster progress. One 
major problem is greater understanding of each other’s purposes and 
methods. Knowledge brings appreciation and a further desire to learn. 
There has been much progress in the union of the two fields. There is 
every indication of a continued advance. 


REVALUATIONS IN HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 


Rapidly changing economic and social conditions are causing home 
economists, like educators in other fields, to question closely how their 
teaching is and should be adapted to present needs. The papers that follow 
give the points of view of a teacher trainer, of a supervisor in a large city 
school system, and of classroom teachers in a junior high school. 


FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


CORA M. WINCHELL 


“Honest Injun, what is your home good for, anyway? Does it mean 
anything to you?” Thus spoke a sympathetic, seasoned social work 
leader seeking for light in the minds of little children. ‘Well, when you 
get an A you like to take it home!’’—an up-and-coming boy speaking. 
“But you don’t always get an A; sometimes you get an E and then you 
like to have a home to take it to!”,—from a small girl who finds the com- 
petition in her world a bit overwhelming. 

Whatever the new home may come to be as it adjusts itself to the 
changing scene, the eternal need of homes is mirrored in the comments of 
these children. Its outward form may change; the relationships among 
members of the family group have changed and may change still more; 
the home activities may continue their ebb and flow; but humankind 
will always need the close kinship group for understanding, affection, and 
response. 

The present economic confusion is too close to permit seasoned ob- 
servation of its effect upon family life. To one social worker it seems to 
be a great cementing force in the family; to another, it is straining the 
family bonds to a point where dissolution seems imminent. A student of 
social psychology, commenting upon the strain of intensive specialization 
demanded by economic competition, sees in the family group “‘some 
freedom for the fostering of qualities other than those required for 
economic gain.” 

Perhaps the real hope for the strengthening of the home lies in the fact 
that it is less “taken for granted” than it has been. Two questions 
seem paramount in current discussions concerning its future: What, 
after all, are the fundamental values in family living? What contribu- 
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tion can education make to insure the maintenance of the essential 
factors in home living and homemaking in the home that is emerging? 

Even a casual survey of the newer school curricula will reveal new 
content and new emphases. Experiences and activities concerned with 
daily living in the home are to be found in the work of the nursery school, 
the kindergarten, and the elementary school, as well as in some of the 
high school branches of study. In some cases these problems serve as 
the basis for units of work; in other instances they serve as means of 
enriching and humanizing the existing school subjects. 

Home economics education itself in the schools is revaluating its 
purposes, its selected experiences, and its methods in the light of changing 
needs. Cognizant of the need for a careful analysis of the modern home 
as a basis for the development of education for it, the thoughtful home 
economist is scrutinizing her philosophy, restating her objectives, and 
revaluating the activities and experiences by means of which she is 
teaching homemaking. She is alert to the fact that increasingly educa- 
tion must concern itself with preparing boys as well as girls for home 
living and homemaking; that certain activities concerned with the prep- 
aration of food and the making of clothing, the upkeep and care of the 
home, and the care and development of children will continue to demand 
the attention of teachers and administrators; that intelligent selection of 
commercially prepared foods and ready-made clothing is becoming an 
important aspect of homemaking as well as of personal needs; that home 
living and homemaking is a process demanding the building up of attitude 
of mind and appreciations of relative values in every member of the 
family; and that one of the most essential outcomes of this phase of 
education is the development of personalities which will intelligently 
shape the new home into a form which will stand the strain of the 
changing order. 

It will be seen that up to this point the discussion indicates two types 
of preparation for home living and homemaking in the schools, namely, 
those aspects which may be included in the general school subjects, 
and a more specific and organized education for home living and home- 
making which should be provided for boys as well as for girls as a part of 
their equipment for meeting the daily problems of home life. 

A third type of work in home economics continues to be of great im- 
portance in the changing order—preparation for homemaking as a voca- 
tion. This type, with the others, demands evaluation and revamping 
in the light of the changes which are taking place in the activities of the 
home. Part-time homemaking combined with a wage-earning occupa- 
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tion must be reckoned with; and even the full-time homemaker wishes 
more free time for community participation and recreation than did her 
mother. Furthermore, with the increasing hours of enforced leisure, the 
business of homemaking is demanding increased intellectual resources in 
the members of the homemaking partnership—a knowledge of music for 
the home, a basis for the wise selection of periodicals and books for the 
home, basic appreciations of problems concerned with harmonious family 
relationships. These increasing demands necessitate the type of educa- 
tion which will enable the homemaker to meet and solve them. 

Such an education is an inclusive one, involving such studies as will 
afford a basis for intelligent selection in the esthetic and spiritual aspects 
of home life. 

It may be said, therefore, that revaluation of existing vocational home- 
making courses is necessary in order to check their contributions against 
those which may be made by other branches of study, and to validate 
their content in the light of changing conditions. Are the vocational 
homemaking units of actual value to the girls who are taking them? Is 
the proportion of time devoted to the vocational homemaking program 
consistent with present-day needs? Is the course as planned clear-cut 
and progressive, or is there unwise repetition and duplication? The 
home economist should face these questions squarely in the light of 
present homemaking practices as she modernizes the curriculum. 

Close upon the heels of a consideration of the newer home economics 
education in the schools comes the fundamental problem of the types of 
training needed by the three groups of teachers, those in the elementary 
school, those who give general home economics courses in the upper 
elementary and junior and senior high schools, and those concerned with 
vocational homemaking. 

The teacher in the elementary school. If home life content is to be in- 
creasingly introduced into the general school curriculum, obviously the 
teacher must be equipped with fundamental knowledge and essential 
skills in the problems of home living. Her professional course must in- 
clude courses in home economics which will introduce her to the field of 
home economics from which she may draw materials for the solution of 
home life problems. She will need a rich body of facts; she will need to 
understand the purposes of this field; she will need to acquire funda- 
mental skills; she will need to build up her philosophy of homemaking. 
Such courses in her professional preparation should do her double service; 
they should enable her to live more intelligently herself in relation to her 
personal problems in food, clothing, and the home; and they should equip 
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her to teach accurately whatever phases of home life content may be 
needed to enrich the work in her classroom. 

The teacher of home economics courses for purposes of general education 
in the upper elementary, the junior high school, and the senior high school. 
Such a teacher must have a comprehensive grasp of general education, 
its philosophy, its content, and its methods. If she is called upon by the 
grade teacher to aid in organizing and in teaching certain aspects of home 
life content, she will serve adequately only as she grasps the more in- 
clusive issues. In addition, this teacher should have a sound basis of 
work in sociology, economics, and psychology in order that she may 
interpret the changing scene and the part which home and family life 
must play in the new order. 

Generally speaking, the teacher in this group should be able to see her 
field of work as a very important but not as a dominating aspect of 
education for her pupils. She should be prepared to evaluate processes 
and practices in home economics objectively and in the light of different 
home and community needs. She should be far more “pupil-conscious” 
and social-minded than “subject-conscious.”” She must face the fact 
that the girls and boys will get some pretty sound education for home 
living and homemaking through subjects other than home economics, 
and that there will probably be an increasing opportunity for her to 
throw her energies and her resources into group effort in the progressive 
school system. 

Finally, strong preparation in the field of home economics and actual 
homemaking experience are essential to her effectiveness—thorough 
technical training under progressive, social-minded instructors who in 
turn are familiar and sympathetic with the changing social order and its 
practical manifestations. 

For the senior high school teacher there should be a degree of speciali- 
zation in some phase or phases of the work, whether foods, clothing, 
household management, or child development and family relationships. 
Even here, specialization should not deaden the teacher’s appreciation of 
the field of home economics as a whole, nor the relationship of this sub- 
ject to the total educational program. 

The teacher of vocational homemaking. Here, again, a sound conception 
of general education is essential. In addition, thorough, basic training 
in the various aspects of home economics, strong science and art as 
related to the home, and homemaking experience are essential. An over- 
balanced education in home economics tends to over-emphasize its 
value in relation to other aspects of education; yet without doubt the 
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vocation of homemaking, if well-taught, demands intensive training. 

Preparation in psychology, sociology, and economics is fundamental if 

child development and family relationships are to be in the curriculum. 
Dr. W. F. Ogburn, said in the New York Times on February 17, 1929: 


The perspective of time does show a declining family life. Declining in what 
respect? Does it mean that the family is decaying as the heart of a tree will decay 
and become rotten? Or does it mean that only the externals of the true family are 
being shed while that which is really significant in the family is not being lost, but, 
indeed, may be remaining and growing more beautiful? 


Dr. Ogburn suggests, in the development of his argument, that the 
affectional function of the home will probably survive, whatever other 
changes of function may occur. If this prediction be true, will it not be 
increasingly necessary for the home economist, as well as for all others 
who are concerned with education for home and family life, to consider 
the means of strengthening these bonds? Surely there is one essential 
quality in family life which reflects the affectional ties—the spiritual 
basis. The essential biological and spiritual relationships will undoubt- 
edly survive through the years, and to this end we may pin our faith 
and bend our efforts in this phase of education. 


FOR LARGE CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 


HELEN C. GOODSPEED 


The principal of a large city senior high school in summing up the 
ways in which the home economics department may meet the needs of 
the students recently listed its function as giving training for a vocation, 
for an avocation, for general education, and for the very important and 
sometimes neglected function of helping pupils to adjust and find them- 
selves in the life of the school. As illustrations for these four functions, 
he cited the following: 


1. As vocational training. The home economics course is invaluable for students 
who are planning to be dietitians or nurses. 

2. As avocational help. Home economics is becoming increasingly important from 
the standpoint of developing avocations. Handwork of all sorts should be taught to 
the rising generation as a satisfying use of leisure and because it serves as an outlet 
thereby contributing to good mental hygiene. 

3. In general education. Ideally, certain home economics subjects should be re- 
quired in the senior high school for general education as well as for specific guidance 
in the problems of living. 
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4. As an aid to personal adjustment. The subject matter of home economics 
deals with problems which are vital to the individual, touching on such everyday 
considerations as health and personal appearance. Therefore, girls and boys who 
do not adjust readily to the regular routine of high school work may “‘find themselves” 
through the media of the very live and tangible subject matters of this department. 


In its attempt to fulfill these functions under present conditions, home 
economics in city high schools is broadening its subject matter to include 
problems of selection or management in addition to the traditional 
skills, is attempting to develop its wider social implications, and is being 
called on to help boys as well as girls adjust themselves to everyday 
living and prepare for future experiences in home and family. 

Home economics does not stand alone in the need for experimenting 
with new and more socially useful practices. The whole field of educa- 
tion from first grade through college is undergoing a critical analysis by 
educators. Change in educational procedure is essential to progress, 
providing the new step is based on sound sociological principles. The 
activity program which has given new life and new meaning to the pri- 
mary grades will gradually be extended into the secondary schools. As 
this occurs, home activities will find their place in the program on every 
level. This will increase the responsibility of the home economics de- 
partment. 

At its best, the home economics department is a service department in 
the school, service in its broadest sense offering a social environment and 
such subject matters as are well adapted to the development of habits of 
right living. How, then, can home economics be of most service to the 
school? If the home economics teacher accepts the challenge of this 
problem, she is committing herself to a flexible educational procedure; 
she will plan her daily work in terms of changing social conditions, 
changing family conditions, and changing school conditions. 

This point of view was exemplified during this school year in the 
Philadelphia schools when Dr. Henrietta Calvin, director of the division 
of home economics, put aside the course of study in both the junior and 
senior high schools for a month’s work on economical planning and buy- 
ing in foods classes and mending and renovating in clothing classes. 
Supervisors in other cities are reporting similar adaptation of course of 
study to urgent needs. All this is in the right direction and proves that 
the procedure can be flexible even in a large city. 

Although much has been said about changes in home economics to 
meet current social needs, it is not meant that subjects now being taught 
shall be eliminated, but rather that we shall teach these subjects in their 
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broader implications with an understanding of the way in which these 
subjects are woven into the pattern of life. 

Strictly laboratory courses are showing the influence of changing home 
practices by a shifting of emphasis from the mechanical to the mana- 
gerial aspects of the work in hand, whether it be food preparation, cloth- 
ing construction, or laundry work. In teaching these subjects, we are 
stressing the establishment of standards of good taste, selection, sanita- 
tion, combination, quality and cost of product, and management of time, 
energy, materials, and people. 

The accompanying chart suggests a means of checking some of these 
managerial aspects in a food preparation lesson. The principle under- 
lying it is applicable to foods classes on every level, including the college 
level. Its purpose is to focus the attention of the pupil while he is en- 
gaged in the process of food preparation on such managerial problems as 
organization dealing with both people and materials, planning time 
saving energy, judging results, and building standards. It specifically 
mentions the menu, because a slogan for many progressive teachers is 
now “no food preparation without menu building.” In a given class 
period the teacher may use all or only part of the items, according to the 
maturity of the students and the length of the period. 


TIME FOR TIME FOR NUMBER OF TIME FOR QUALITY OF 
caours MIXING BAKING DISHES USED | CLEANING UP PRODUCT uEnU 
etc. 


For illustration, assuming that the class is working in groups of four on 
a gingerbread lesson, one member from each group is appointed to act 
as timekeeper forher group. She also serves as a member of the judging 
committee, whose function is to judge the gingerbread made by each 
group by means of a score card which has been previously set up by the 
class in a discussion period and which is noted on the blackboard. With 
younger pupils and when time is limited, it is advisable to use a very 
simple score card based on a scale of 10 for a perfect score and including 
only such necessary items as taste, appearance, and texture. The judges 
examine thoroughly, sample each group, and write down the scores. 
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The chart gives a very good profile of the work done by each group, 
and not the least interesting factor to be observed is the frequent cor- 
relation between the number of utensils used by a given group and the 
time for cleaning up on the one hand and the quality of the product on the 
other. When this type of checking is first used the number of dishes has 
been known to vary with the different groups from 12 to 40, with the 
accepted number ranging from 8 to 10. The menu should be worked out 
by the group cooperatively and should be a well-selected combination of 
foods, including the food which is being prepared during that lesson. 

It is becoming more generally believed that as a contribution to gen- 
eral education and as an avocation, home economics should be included 
at some time in the school program not only of every girl but also of 
every boy. Anna Garlin Spencer in The Family and Its Members dis- 
cusses preparing vocationally for old-age needs, and she cites the fact 
that the training of men workers has been so highly specialized that a 
special charity is needed to furnish a work interest to aged men in 
public institutions. She adds that women fare better in this, as in many 
other aspects of labor, because they can do so many things—in fact, most 
of them have to do so many things in the family—that the ability to do 
some one sort of work is left to them in their old age. 

Women of past generations had ample opportunity to develop all- 
round ability in a variety of household activities, but fewer and fewer 
homes offer such opportunities to the girls of today. The principal 
referred to at the beginning of this article mentioned handwork taught 
in the home economics department as an important factor in training for 
leisure. Educators who are seeking to round out the education of girls 
and boys realize more and more the value of knowledge and appreciation 
of homemaking activities. It is a well-known fact that many boys “cook 
their way through college,” and that many others prepare their meals in 
their own rooms or apartments during the four years of college. Any 
high school system which fails to give boys the rudiments of good nutri- 
tion and a workable knowledge of food selection is missing an opportunity 
to help boys to meet present-day problems. Moreover, it is now an 
accepted fact that such courses as those in child development and family 
relationships are important for boys as well as girls in that a knowl- 
edge of these subjects stimulates an intelligent desire for children through 
the realization that the rearing of children opens the way to a fuller and 
richer life. 

Encouraging illustrations of home economics for boys were reported to 
the Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics at the 
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annual meeting of the National Education Association in Los Angeles 
in June, 1931.'_ The work is usually started with classes of foods and 
nutrition, but it soon becomes apparent that boys are keenly interested 
in other phases of home economics. 

In one of the papers there presented, Miss Essie Elliott of Los Angeles 
reported that home economics instruction for boys, first offered in Los 
Angeles nine years ago, is now given in three distinct types of schools. 
Vocational classes prepare boys to be chefs and chefs’ assistants. In 
the “development schools’? boys are entered in the same classes with 
girls and assist in the preparation of the noon lunches. However, by far 
the greatest number of boys is found in the classes of a general nature 
which operate under such names as boys’ dietetics, boys’ home econom- 
ics, home activities, and camp cookery. In all except the camp cook- 
ery, the course follows these general headings: nutrition fundamentals; 
food preparation and service; etiquette and social customs; selection, 
repair, and care of clothing; financing a modern family; the problems of 
fatherhood. 

In Tulsa, Oklahoma, home economics for boys was started seven years 
ago. Today, a course called Home Crafts is a prerequisite for graduation, 
required during the junior year. In the past six years the course has 
reached approximately 3,500 boys with a present yearly enrollment of 
600. Miss Martha Binkley, who described the work, emphasized the 
point that from the beginning the home and family relationships have 
formed the basis of all units. 

In Denver, Colorado, according to Miss Olive Jane McClure, home 
economics for boys was started eight years ago with 14 boys in the South 
High School. In 1930-31 between 50 and 180 boys in each high school 
elected the course, now called applied economics for boys. Another 
course called problems in everyday living is open to both boys and girls 
and is very popular with the seniors. 

The spring term of 1932 finds over 450 boys enrolled in elective senior 
high school courses in foods and nutrition in the city of Philadelphia. 
Dr. Calvin has launched a new course called Problems of Living in the 
senior high school which is open to boys and girls and is conducted on the 
forum plan. One of its chief aims is to encourage boys and girls to 
“think together” and to discuss freely some of the fundamental problems 
of home and family life. 

1 Further information on this subject will be found in a symposium on “(Home Economics 
for Boys” in the issue of the JourNaL or Home Economics for December, 1931, pp. 1118 
to 1122. 
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All these instances suggest the widening scope of education for home- 
making in the schools. The training for homemaking formerly carried 
on for girls only, fades into insignificance compared to the work of the 
future which will aid in developing men and women who have a com- 
mon knowledge regarding both the physical and the spiritual basis on 
which a home should be built. 


FOR SMALLER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


LUCILE STRICKLAND AND MURIEL McGREGOR 


The underlying factors in the construction of the curriculum for home 
economics in junior high school are threefold. A functioning curriculum 
must consider the pupils’ psychological, physiological, and chronological 
age; it must be planned to guide the pupil to adjust herself to the world 
which her innate curiosity is leading her to explore; and it must be for- 
ward-looking to inspire the pupil to continue home economics in the 
senior high school. 

At this age a girl is vitally interested in personal appearance, manners, 
scholastic achievement, friends, and relationships and responsibilities in 
the family group. By the approach through social values, the curric- 
ulum, if properly administered, may lead the pupil to attain such worth- 
while objectives as wise use of time and money, desirable social relations 
with the family group and friends, and appreciation of health standards 
in the selection of clothes and food, and in physical and mental habits. 
As an example of how this is being accomplished, experience in Columbia, 
Missouri, may be cited. 

In the University High School the girls are striving to attain the ob- 
jective of wise use of money by keeping a daily record of all the money 
that is spent for them by their families and by themselves. Each morn- 
ing a few minutes are taken in class to enter expenditures for the pre- 
ceding day. At the end of the month the girls total their expenditures. 
The accounts vary, and the questions which naturally arise as to how 
much money should be allowed for the different divisions of the allowance 
and how much money each girl should spend, make a good introduction 
to a few lessons on the budget as applied to the girl’s own problems. 
After these lessons and after keeping accounts for another month, each 
girl decides on how much money would be suitable as an allowance for 
herself; on this basis, she plans a budget for the following month and at 
the end of each month checks her accounts with her budget to see how 
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nearly she has followed her plan. Some of the results of this work are 
interesting: one girl noticed that she was spending too much money for 
shows and light refreshments; another decided to save a certain amount 
of money each week in order to get a permanent wave; another who 
noticed that she had not given a penny to the church raised the question 
of whether one should give money to the church, and if so, what allowance 
should be made in the budget for this item. 

Girls at Jefferson Junior High School, on completion of class work on 
the selection and preparation of food for themselves, have developed 
several rather significant projects. Two of them, in cooperation with 
their mothers, are planning, buying, and assisting with the preparation 
of food for their families, one of the latter including eleven members and 
the other, three. A third girl who lives in town with her sister and does 
light housekeeping has the problem of planning, selecting, and preparing 
the meals for herself and sister with very meager equipment, and finds 
many situations that demand skillful management in order to make the 
meals wholesome and attractive. 

At present, two busy ninth-grade girls who are underweight are much 
interested in analysis of their present diet to find out what they need to 
add to it in order to gain normal weight. Already, one girl has found that 
she is running from seven hundred to one thousand calories short of her 
daily requirement. Her mother and father are helping in carrying out 
the plan, the mother preparing the proper meals and the father being 
wholeheartedly in favor of the project. 

The adolescent is known to be physically active. By recognizing this 
characteristic and directing the activities toward suitable aims, the home 
economics curriculum has a splendid opportunity to help the pupils 
to acquire useful habits and interests, as, for example, in the care and 
selection of furnishings for the girl’s own room, the selection and prep- 
aration of food, selection and construction of clothing, and assisting with 
the care of young children. 

The members of the seventh- and eight-grade home economics class at 
the University High School, who had just completed a unit on the selec- 
tion and preparation of breakfast for the junior high school girl, were 
anxious that their mothers and fathers see and know what they were 
doing in class and so gave a tea for them, preparing the refreshments 
themselves. Many problems and questions came up for discussion. 
Among them were the duties of a hostess, how to invite guests to a tea, 
how to make introductions, what dress and accessories to wear, how to ~ 
decorate the tea table, what refreshments to serve and how they should 
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be served. The girls were most interested in the project and were careful 
to see that each duty was done correctly. Needless to say, the mothers 
and fathers were proud of their young daughters. 

Many school and community activities offer excellent problems to give 
the active junior high school girl an opportunity to contribute to social 
enterprises. Last fall, a health examination given to the pupils of Jeffer- 
son Junior High School showed that many children were underweight. 
The local welfare society in cooperation with the home economics depart- 
ment of this high school planned and is carrying on a project to prepare 
and serve hot lunch to thirty-three underweight children who are unable 
to pay for theirlunch. The members of the ninth-grade home economics 
class plan the menus for the lunch, which must not cost more than fifteen 
cents a child and which must include one pint of milk and one orange. 
Working in committees, the members of the class prepare and serve this 
lunch to the children every day. Though this project is still in progress, 
some results are already obvious. Every member of the nutrition class 
has made actual gain in weight. The girls are receiving good experience 
in planning and preparing the lunch, and are contributing to school and 
community through a cooperative enterprise, the recognition of which by 
the student body and the faculty has already been expressed in the school 
publication. The gradual educational development of health conscious- 
ness is apparent throughout the student body. 

The chronological age of the junior high school girl suggests one im- 
portant reason for the curriculum for home economics. Arthur J. Jones 
in his book Principles of Guidance (1930) shows that in the city of St. 
Louis more than half the pupils did not reach the ninth grade. Many 
such pupils have married and made homes of their own, have gone into 
the commercial field, or have assisted as daughters in their own homes. 
They are continually meeting problems that demand judgment and 
abilities taught in home economics courses; yet they left school too early 
to have profited by them. The junior high school plan in home eco- 
nomics helps to overcome this high mortality by encouraging them to 
stay in school another year for the sake of the enriched curriculum. 

Another effect of junior high school home economics should be to 
make the pupil realize the possibilities in advanced courses. The 
teacher of home economics has at her command all the energy and curiosity 
stimulated by adolescence. Why not direct it toward the study of such 
subjects as child development, nutrition of family meals, home planning 
and furnishing, so as to gain more satisfactory judgments and wider 
appreciations of home activities? One method of doing this is through 
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club programs. The program may consist of discussions and talks on the 
lives and work of outstanding women in the profession of home eco- 
nomics. Or the program may be centered around the achievements of 
girls in home economics who have come from the home school. Still 
another plan is to keep current articles pertaining to home economics 
posted on the bulletin board. The best method of all is to plan and 
present the everyday subject matter so skillfully that it makes the girl 
aware of the future value of advanced courses. Such forward-looking 
objectives are a challenge in the reconstruction of the present curriculum 
in junior high school home economics. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


—@>>HOME ECONOMISTS IN SOCIAL AGENCIES DURING 
THE PRESENT EMERGENCY. The present economic situation 
brings to the home economics worker in the social agency her greatest 
opportunity and greatest challenge. The opportunity arises from keen 
interest felt in all phases of her subject, and especially in nutrition, by 
American housewives whose greatly reduced incomes have forced them 
to spend more wisely. ‘The challenge lies in the test of adapting her 
knowledge to make reduced incomes provide for all essential body 
requirements. 

How has the nutritionist met this opportunity and challenge? In 
several ways. She has published all kinds of nutrition information, more 
particularly suggestions for low-cost grocery orders and meal planning. 
She has done educational work with the staff members of the agency in 
which she is working. She has cooperated with the relief agencies, both 
public and private. And she has capitalized the increased interest of 
the public in every way possible. 

Grocery orders for both minimum and more liberal requirements, 
menus, and food purchasing suggestions all designed to help the house- 
wife get the most from her food money have been issued by a large num- 
ber of agencies. Organizations as widely different in function and scope 
as the White House Conference and the Evaporated Milk Association 
have taken cognizance of this problem. 

The second phase of the nutritionist’s program, the nutrition education 
of the staff members of the agency in which she is working, is very im- 
portant. Possibly never before has so much interest been shown by 
social and public health agencies in nutrition as at the present time. 
The nutritionist is meeting this demand for knowledge by more frequent 
consultations with the individual staff members, by lectures on normal 
nutrition, grocery orders, meal plans, and other practical suggestions. 
In one social agency the requests from the staff were so many that the 
nutritionist taught the staff the basis for planning the minimum, adequate 
grocery order. In a large public health nursing organization, requests 
for such information have led the nutrition staff to give several talks to 
the nurses about the content, analysis, and best use of the minimum 
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grocery order. In addition, staff members have been made familiar with 
marketing information, so that they are in a position to give their patients 
practical information on such points as the best and cheapest vegetables 
and the use of the cheaper cuts of meat. 

The third and fourth phases of the nutrition worker’s program are work 
with relief agencies—both public and private—and with the general 
public. It is useless for any nutritionist to set up standards for good 
nutrition unless she has the backing both of the agencies who are giving 
relief and of the clients and patients who are expected to follow the 
principles laid down. For years the nutritionist has been trying to raise 
the standards of relief-giving to meet the demands of at least minimum 
nutrition, and she has also tried to make social workers familiar with the 
signs of malnutrition. This present emergency is showing the results of 
her work as representatives of these agencies frequently ask her help 
in food allowances and menus. However, much teaching still needs to 
be done with this group, many of whom still lack an understanding of 
the difference between poor and good nutrition, and particularly that 
weight in relation to height tells only part of the story of a child’s nutri- 
tion. If all social workers were given this knowledge we should not hear, 
as we recently did, of one who refused to give milk in a family because 
the children were not underweight. These children were living on a 
diet of bread, cereals, and potatoes and had all been diagnosed as mal- 
nourished by a clinic physician. 

Unless we are extremely careful in our teaching, we must face the fact 
that there is definite danger in having so-called “emergency” food orders 
accepted as standards for normal times by relief agencies. We have 
worked so long to raise the standards to meet at least minimum body 
requirements that it will be extremely unfortunate if this happens. 

The fourth objective of the nutrition worker is to convince the public 
that she can definitely help them in their problem of fitting the needs of 
their families to a reduced income. She can plan budgets without end, 
but unless the housewife herself is reached and convinced, the work is 
without value. Newspaper publicity is a good medium for doing this, 
but she must be sure that the newspapers print her material as she pre- 
sents it. Minimum grocery orders should be given not as the desirable 
standard for the general public but as the lowest possible amount on 
which health can possibly be maintained. Boston had an interesting 
experience recently in this connection. As is customary, twice a year 
the minimum grocery order of the Community Health Association was 
printed in the daily papers. Usually this passes without comment, but 
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after the printing of the figures last January an avalanche of letters was 
sent to the newspapers and the organization, showing the universal 
interest in the subject. These letters were from three types of people. 
The first group, whose letters were destructively critical, was obviously 
made up of women whose incomes had been drastically cut. They were 
very resentful and were refusing to make the adjustment or accept help 
in any way. The second and larger group was of women whose incomes 
had been cut to a minimum level, but who were intelligently seeking aid 
as to the best adjustment they could make. The third group was of 
women who, although their incomes had been cut, still had sufficient 
to meet the needs of the family and who were eager to know the best 
plan for spending this money. These letters indicated the importance 
of giving more information to the people who will use it and the value 
of publicity in making known possible sources of help. 

These are the ways in which the nutrition worker is trying to help in 
this emergency. It is, however, not only the nutrition worker with social 
and public health agencies who has this opportunity for service. The 
teacher of home economics in schools should share in it, and in many cases 
is doing so very effectively. She can make home economics more practi- 
cal by relating it to the present-day problems in the home. She has an 
opportunity for vitalizing her instruction by the teaching of low-cost 
recipes, use of left-overs, demonstration of low-cost food orders, and 
thrifty buying. She can teach home economics from the point of view of 
body needs rather than skill alone. 

The hospital dietitian, too, has an opportunity. She may help by 
laying more stress on normal nutrition, especially adequate, low-cost 
nutrition, having in mind the nurse who is to carry on public health work. 

A thing for us all to remember is that we must capitalize this interest 
and build for the future when we can hope again to teach optimal rather 
than minimum food needs.—BLANCHE F. Diwonp. 


>> MILWAUKEE HOME ECONOMISTS SAVE MONEY FOR 
RELIEF AGENCIES AND THE COMMUNITY. The Milwaukee 
Family Welfare Association has employed a home economist for years. 
Her work has been compiling food lists for grocery orders for various size 
families to supplement the supplies given by the Department of Outdoor 
Relief; revising the budget at least three times a year; teaching home 
economics subjects to the staff in the School of Social Work and to the 
visiting housekeepers. 
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This year the Department of Outdoor Relief increased its supplies to 
nearly double the amount before given, and also reapportioned them so 
that they meet the requirements of age, sex, and nationality much better 
than before. When the home economist of the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion analyzed these lists she found to her surprise that they were really 
adequate in caloric, protein, and mineral value and vitamin content. 
This meant that private agencies should no longer supplement that food 
and that hundreds of dollars would be saved in food in a month. This 
money could be used for other things for families so they would be better 
cared for. 

When this material was presented to the social workers on the staff and 
some lay people, they were very skeptical. The extravagance in foods 
has kept pace with the extravagance in everything else. The broad 
advertising of vitamins, fresh fruits and vegetables, and anti-fat diets 
made it hard for anyone to believe that cereals, breadstufis, dried vege- 
tables and fruits, potatoes, tomatoes, fat, sugar, cocoa, coffee, meat, and 
fresh milk could be a diet that would maintain people in health. 

Menus and one hundred recipes using only Department of Outdoor 
Relief foods were compiled by the Family Welfare Association home 
economist so that families could be helped in serving a variety of dishes 
from exactly the same foods over a period of months.' 

In response to President Hoover’s call upon dietitians of the country 
for help in unemployment relief, the Dietetic Association of Milwaukee 
offered its services to the Central Council of Social Agencies. The 
Council appointed a committee of five to work out a plan. The members 
represented the following agencies: the Milwaukee Children’s Hospital, 
the Department of Outdoor Relief, the Public Health Department, the 
Milwaukee public schools, and the Family Welfare Association. The 
committee’s first work then was to study the food value of the Depart- 
ment of Outdoor Relief supplies. Miss Ada B. Lothe, head dietitian for 
Milwaukee County, gave her own analysis of them. It was agreed that 
they were adequate and that the food issued by the Department of 
Outdoor Relief need not be supplemented by other relief agencies. 
Immediately the private agencies were swamped with requests for special 
diets. Families no longer receiving eggs, fats, and vegetables went to 
the dispensaries because they were afraid they would become ill if they 
did not have these foods. The dispensaries, not informed at the time as 
to the foods that were being issued, sent families back to agencies with 


* Mimeographed copies of the menus and recipes may be purchased from Miss Edith 
Massee, 2704 North 4th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, at ten cents a copy, postpaid. 
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requests for desired extra items. Consequently, a few “psychological 
eggs” were given out before the dispensaries could be supplied with the 
necessary information. 

Miss Nell Clausen, dietitian of the Milwaukee Children’s Hospital, 
interested some of our leading pediatricians to such an extent that they 
asked to meet with the committee. This same work was reviewed from 
the standpoint of children’s diets. Through Dr. A. B. Schwartz, a 
pediatrician, a special meeting of the board and staff of the Out-Patient 
Department of the Milwaukee Children’s Hospital, was called and this 
material was presented. It was decided that if the quart of milk per 
child per day were taken, the food was adequate and no more special 
diets would be recommended except in cases of illness. The same kind 
of a meeting was held with the obstetricians from the Milwaukee County 
Dispensary and the Milwaukee Medical Society. The obstetricians were 
willing to accept this diet as the base of their diets for pregnant women, 
but thought that, because of the nausea experienced during pregnancy 
and also the craving for special foods, that other foods would need to be 
added. 

In order to make the committee’s analysis more generally available 
and usable, the caloric, protein, calcium, phosphorus, iron, and vitamin 
charts are being sent to all the dispensaries and health centers, to the 
medical association, and to such private physicians as wish them. 

Menus and recipes using Department of Relief supplies, which had 
previously been compiled, were studied and it was decided to have them 
printed in Polish and Italian. The newspaper published these for three 
nights. The Milwaukee public schools, through Miss Beatty, assistant 
director of home economics, have incorporated the cooking of Depart- 
ment of Outdoor Relief supplies in the curriculum for the winter. The 
Milwaukee Vocational School is also using the menus and recipes in their 
winter program. ‘The night schools have started classes in four centers 
for the purpose of demonstrating the use of Department of Outdoor 
Relief supplies. Each group will be given eight demonstrations. The 
Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Company and the Milwaukee 
Gas Light Company are giving demonstrations of these supplies in the 
homes. 

The unemployed of Milwaukee are being adequately cared for up to 
this date. There are no bread lines, no soup kitchens, no riots. This is 
made possible by the extension of the Department of Outdoor Relief 
and the generous response of the public to the Community Fund.—Ep1ITH 
MASSEE. 
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=+@>>CONSUMER FOOD PURCHASES FROM CHAIN AND 
INDEPENDENT DEALERS. During the spring of 1931 the writer 
conducted a survey dealing with consumer attitudes towards chain and 
independent dealers in the purchase of foods in the metropolitan district 
of San Francisco. Fourteen locations in San Francisco, Oakland, 
Berkeley, Alameda, and Piedmont, California, were selected on the 
basis of the general incomes of residents and were sampled by field 
investigators, graduate students at the University of California. In 
summarizing the results, these locations were grouped according to 
income conditions which ranged from the lower industrial districts to 
exclusive suburbs; there were six groups for San Francisco proper and 
five for the other areas. 

A few general conclusions are here given' which may be of interest to 
students of consumer buying attitudes. 

Consumer food purchases were classified as follows: fresh meats; fresh 
fruits and vegetables; bakery products; dairy products; and groceries, 
under which were included all the packaged and staple items sold in a 
grocery store or food market except those in the first four classes. 

Consumers who made all their purchases of goods of a given class from 
one store were found to give such exclusive patronage much more largely 
to independent dealers than to the chains. It was most frequent with 
bakery products, and was decreasingly frequent with meats, dairy prod- 
ucts, fresh fruits and vegetables, and groceries. In the case of groceries, 
preference for purchase was given to chains by five out of the eleven 
groups. In fact, staple, standard grocery products were found to be the 
forte of the chains. 

Chain store customers were found to shop about considerably, some 
75 per cent purchasing from more than one firm. In San Francisco, it 
appeared that on the average, 25.5 per cent patronized one chain, 36.5 
per cent two chains, 29.5 per cent three chains, and 8.5 per cent four or 
more. For the other areas the average figures were 22.5, 22.0, 21.7, 23.9, 
9.9 per cent. It was interesting to discover that there was a definite 
relationship between the extent of shopping about between chains and 
the proportion of the purchases made at these establishments. For 
instance, in the two areas where the chains were the strongest, only 10 
per cent of the consumers gave their patronage to one chain only, whereas 
in one district where chain influence was relatively negligible the corre- 
sponding figure was 52.7 per cent. 


! Tables with supporting evidence will be found in The Commonwealth, Part Two, (July 14, 
1931) pp. 185-214. 
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A more detailed analysis was made of the buying habits of independent 
store patrons than in the case of the chains. Independent store patrons 
concentrated their purchases of a given class of goods very decidedly 
with one dealer. This was not the case, however, with their purchases 
of all classes combined, slightly less than one-fifth purchasing all classes 
of foods from a single store. 

The degree of concentration in the purchases of different classes of 
foods was analyzed in two ways: (1) the extent to which the purchase 
of a given class was concentrated at one store; and (2) the extent to which 
a given class of foods was purchased separately from or together with the 
other classes. With respect to the first point, it appeared that the extent 
of shopping about between individual stores for the different classes was 
found roughly the converse of that between chains. Thus, about 75 
per cent of the purchases of each class of food was concentrated with one 
independent dealer, whereas it was less than 25 per cent with one chain. 
With respect to the extent of purchases of special types of goods in shops 
specializing in such products, bakery products ranked first with an 
average of 64.7 per cent for San Francisco and 54.4 per cent for the other 
areas. Fresh meats ranked second at 48.7 per cent and 57.3 per cent. 
The remaining classes of food products were bought separately only to 
a small extent; the figure for groceries was slightly under 20 per cent and 
that for fruits and vegetables 25 per cent. It was only about 25 per cent 
for dairy products, but one should not forget that these were largely 
purchased from direct-to-home venders. Thus, in the San Francisco 
area, the specialty butchers and bakers appear to attract a large volume 
of specialized patronage, whereas the larger, less specialized food markets 
are in a minority position for such goods. 

This survey, of course, does not indicate whether similar conditions 
would be found in other cities or in rural communities. As far as con- 
cerns the metropolitan area of San Francisco, it seems to indicate that 
there is at present a noteworthy general difference in the attitude of 
consumers toward independent food and chain stores. Those who 
concentrate their purchases of a given class of foods on a single store tend 
to give such patronage to independent dealers, especially in the case of 
specialty meat and bakery establishments, whereas those who scatter 
their purchases may divide it among independents and chains or among 
competing chains.—E. T. GRETHER. 


EDITORIAL 


@>>-ATLANTA, JUNE 20 TO 25. The preliminary program for the 
annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association will appear 
in the next issue of the Bulletin, which is scheduled for mailing about the 
middle of May. As already described in the JourRNAL, the two open 
evening meetings and the sessions of the divisions and departments are 
being planned around the central theme of revaluations in home eco- 
nomics, the adaptation of its subject matter and methods to changing 
social, economic, and educational needs. Plans for luncheons and dinners 
for special groups, excursions, and diversions are being efficiently handled 
by active and enthusiastic local committees. Association headquarters 
will be at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel. 


=@>>INSTITUTE ON HOME ECONOMICS AND RADIO, 
JUNE 20. One new feature of the program of the annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association is the Institute on Home 
Economics and Radio, which is scheduled for Monday, the day preceding 
the regular meetings of the Association. This is held in recognition of 
the fact that home economics is gradually being drawn more and more 
into the problems of education by radio and that home economists are 
anxious to understand more about the whole matter—what the general 
possibilities are of radio as an educational agency, and how home 
economics is and should be used therein. 

Two two-hour sessions are planned. The one in the morning will 
consider the present status of radio as a medium of education. In the 
afternoon the theme will be home economics on the air, and an attempt 
will be made to show how its subject matter is being used in various types 
of programs and how this use can be made more effective. Representa- 
tive speakers from broadcasting organizations, government agencies, 
schools and colleges, and commercial concerns have been invited to 
present briefly their special aspects of the subject, and carefully chosen 
discussion leaders will help to bring out free, informal discussion by all 
concerned. The detailed program of the Institute will appear in the 
May Bulletin of the Association. 

438 
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NATIONAL HOMEMAKING CONFERENCE. As 
briefly announced last month, the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, at the request of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
has called a conference on education for homemaking at the Leamington 
Hotel in Minneapolis on Monday, May 16, just before the opening of the 
annual convention of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
As stated in the formal call, “the object of this conference is to present a 
comprehensive view of home economics as it is seen by some of the leaders 
in this field and to receive suggestions from the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers as to the ways in which the home economics 
program may be advanced to meet the needs of pupils and parents.” 

On the invitation of Commissioner Cooper, representatives of the 
American Home Economics Association, the Department of Supervisors 
and Teachers of Home Economics of the National Education Association, 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, and the Bureau of Home 
Economics, Extension Service, and Office of Experiment Stations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, met in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 25 to draw up the outline of the program, Miss Emeline Whitcomb, 
senior specialist in home economics in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, representing the Commissioner and acting as chairman. It was 
decided to include three short sessions—morning, afternoon, and evening. 
Two objectives were kept in mind: to allow the home economists ample 
opportunity to learn the point of view of the parent-teacher group, and to 
show the latter what progressive home economics is trying to accomplish 
and how it functions at various educational levels. To avoid too long 
and heavy a program, it was planned to have part of the home economics 
topics presented in some more or less dramatic way. 

The details of the program will be worked out in cooperation with home 
economists in and near Minneapolis, including classroom teachers, super- 
visors, 4-H Club leaders, home demonstration workers, homemakers, and 
members of the home economics faculty at the University of Minnesota. 
Full information will be given in the program of the convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. All home economists are 


invited to attend. 


PRESENT-DAY HOME ECONOMICS. New challenge, new 
objectives, new procedures are phrases now commonly heard in all 
fields of education. Revaluation is in the air; and for best results, the 
revaluation of any subject, certainly of home economics, as educational 
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material needs the cooperative effort of all educators, especially those 
in administrative positions. In this connection, it is significant to 
note that both the department of elementary and secondary schools 
of the American Home Economics Association and the Department of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics in the National Educa- 
tion Association have included in their programs of work for this year the 
promotion of better understanding between administrators and home 
economics workers. 

That administrators also are alert to the need for focusing educational 
attention upon home problems is evidenced by the fact that as retiring 
president of the National Education Association, Dr. Sutton ranked the 
stabilizing of home life as one of the six great national problems of present- 
day education. 

Unfortunately, in the minds of many, home economics still means cook- 
ing and sewing, the annual school banquet, or May Day costumes. The 
present breadth, vitality, and flexibility of home economics objectives, 
subject matter, and procedures are suggested in the symposium ‘“‘Reval- 
uations in Home Economics Education” on page 418 of this issue. It 
was arranged with the active cooperation of the two groups mentioned 
above. 


HOME ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL WORK. No one who 
has followed the news items in recent issues of the JoURNAL can question 
Miss Dimond’s statement on page 431 that our present economic difficul- 
ties are giving home economics an unparalleled chance to show its value in 
social work. With this in mind, the JourNAL has been glad to assemble 
in this issue several papers which, it is hoped, will drive the point yet 
further home. 

The introductory note to the first paper (page 401) explains that it was 
written for the International Conference of Social Work to be held in 
Frankfurt-am-Main on July 11 to 14, and especially for Section or 
Commission III, that on broken homes. Lest this seem an inappropriate 
setting for home economics, we hasten to explain that the subcommittee 
responsible for American contributions to this Commission defined it as 
including agencies concerned with the prevention of broken homes. This 
paper, like eight or ten others on special topics, will not be read at the 
Conference nor printed in the proceedings, but its main features have 
been embodied in a general paper which has been prepared by Miss 
Joanna Colcord, chairman of the subcommittee, and which will appear in 
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the proceedings. Moreover, the entire home economics paper has been 
sent to the rapporteurs who are responsible for the preliminary reports 
issued to delegates at the Conference, and it is planned to send reprints 
from this issue for distribution to those especially interested. We regret 
that lack of space has forced us to omit several sections and shorten 
others, especially some about the social service rendered by extension 
workers and the problems of insurance for needy families. Because the 
paper is intended primarily for foreign readers, the emphasis is not 
placed exactly where it would have been for those familiar with the 
American situation. 

Mr. Taylor’s paper on page 411 seems an excellent supplement to the 
more general discussion, while the one by Miss Massie on page 433 gives 
a concrete illustration of the work a home economist does for a social 
welfare agency. Theoretically, the picture should have been completed 
with examples of how extension workers and home economics classes are 
cooperating in relief work, but for this we must refer to several which 
have appeared in recent numbers, to brief accounts in the news section, 
and to articles which are planned for later issues. 


®>>-THE NUTRITION SERVICE OF THE AMERICAN RED 
CROSS. At this time when the social service of home economists 
and especially of nutritionists is receiving such general recognition, it 
seems anomalous for the American Red Cross to announce, as it did in 
March, that its nutrition service will be discontinued on July 1. Econ- 
omy is, of course, driving out many valuable lines of work in many types 
of agencies. Nevertheless, it is hard to believe that this particular one 
should be permanently and completely dropped. As long as the Red 
Cross maintains a program of health education it must concern itself with 
nutrition; and for the direction and supervision of nutrition work the 
trained nutritionist is indispensable. Even if it is imperative to cut 
down the educational program for normal times, at least a skeleton organ- 
ization should be preserved for starting emergency relief work; and there 
is ample proof that when food relief is needed in an emergency, the well- 
trained nutritionist more than pays her way in the increased efficiency 
which she gives to the use of food relief money, in the greater adequacy 
of the foods provided, and in their adaptation to special dietary needs 
and customs. 

The announcement of the discontinuance of the nutrition service was 
given out by the American Red Cross only a few days before this was 
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written, and the organizations particularly concerned had not had time to 
determine their policy in regard toit. It is hardly conceivable, however, 
that they will not attempt in some way to save at least part of the organi- 
zation and methods developed since the war by this branch of our great, 
semi-official welfare organization. 


=3@>>CHARLES FORD LANGWORTHY, 1864-1932. To his 
many friends in the home economics world the death of Dr. Langworthy 
on March 3 recalls the important contribution he made to home econom- 
ics and especially to the development and popularization of the science of 
nutrition in the United States. Born and bred in Middlebury, Vermont, 
and a graduate of Middlebury College, he took the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at the Kaiser Wilhelm University in Strassburg and imme- 
diately after his return to the United States in 1893 began work for the 
nutrition investigations of the Office of Experiment Stations, United 
States Department of Agriculture. His first task, under Professor W. O. 
Atwater, was assembling data for the famous Bulletin 28 of the Office of 
Experiment Stations, “Chemical Composition of American Food Mate- 
rials,” and his skill in such work made him a natural choice for finding 
and summarizing the more important scientific studies on food and 
human nutrition. Such material as then existed was so widely scattered 
through the periodical literature of many countries that it was practically 
inaccessible to American workers, and the digests which Dr. Langworthy 
prepared in association with Professor Atwater and which appeared as 
bulletins from the Office of Experiment Stations were a large factor in the 
development then taking place in the science of nutrition in the United 
States. Very similar to this was his work for the Experiment Station 
Record, for which from 1895 to 1924 he was associate editor, especially 
concerned with abstracting the literature of food and nutrition. 

During the early years of his connection with the Department, Dr. 
Langworthy divided his time between the offices of its nutrition investi- 
gation at Washington and Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connec- 
ticut. There Professor Atwater carried on his well-known pioneer in- 
vestigations with the bomb and respiration calorimeters and directed 
many of the digestion experiments and dietary studies on which our devel- 
oping knowledge of nutrition was so largely based. Professor Atwater 
had the gift of drawing promising young scientists to his laboratories, 
and H. C. Sherman, F. G. Benedict, P. B. Hawk, J. F. Snell, and R. D. 
Milner were among the group with whom Dr. Langworthy was associated 
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there. When in 1907 after Professor Atwater’s retirement the Depart- 
ment’s share in the work was moved to Washington, Dr. Langworthy 
was placed in charge. A few years later the passage of the Smith-Lever 
Bill brought about the reorganization of the Office of Experiment Stations 
to meet the needs of the enlarged extension service, and he was made 
chief of the new Office of Home Economics. 

Although nutrition, Dr. Langworthy’s own special field, was the part 
of home economics then most developed, he had breadth of vision to see 
that its other subjects were also significant and worthy of scientific re- 
search. For example, the chemistry of household cleaning seemed to him 
as deserving of laboratory investigation as the chemistry of soils or ferti- 
lizers; and when the respiration calorimeter was re-installed in Washing- 
ton, he directed its use toward energy expenditures for household tasks as 
well as toward the digestibility of foodstuffs and the ripening of bananas. 
His genuine interest in everyday household processes, his deftness of hand, 
and his cultivated taste all gave him a sympathetic attitude toward the 
practical problems of the selection and care of household goods. None 
of the many visitors who enjoyed impromptu luncheons of experimental 
food materials in his office could question his culinary imagination—nor 
yet his ingenuity in renovating old china and furniture or his sincere 
conviction that such elements are needed in the complete picture of house- 
hold economy. 

In addition to this broad, cultural interpretation of home economics, 
a significant contribution made by the Office of Home Economics under 
his régime was the development of popular methods for presenting scien- 
tific facts. In recent years, this has been carried so far by competing 
commercial concerns and by well-endowed welfare organizations that 
one is inclined to forget that the original impetus came largely from the 
farmers’ bulletins and the charts issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and that several of the most influential ones were prepared by Dr. 
Langworthy or under his direction. 

The change in the ranking of the home economics work in the Depart- 
ment from an office to a bureau was made in 1923, a time when the ap- 
pointment of women to administrative offices in the government was 
much to the fore, and it seemed appropriate to place 2 woman at the head 
of the new Bureau of Home Economics. Dr. Langworthy remained on 
the staff until 1929, when ill health forced him to retire. 

Dr. Langworthy was a charter member of the American Home 
Economics Association, its vice-president from 1909 to 1921, and an 
active worker on many committees. Among the latter was the edi- 
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torial board of the JouRNAL oF Home Economics, the early develop- 
ment of which owed much to his unfailing, wise cooperation. 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF HOME 
ECONOMICS. Friends of the Bureau know that adverse criticism of it 
and its publications has been appearing in various magazines and news- 
papers, including many in the commercial world. Since all this criticism 
seemed largely inspired by an underlying dislike for having the federal 
government undertake work which would make the individual citizen 
more critical of present methods in the production and distribution of 
household commodities, and since the critics’ much-used argument about 
economy in the use of public funds looked like a rather obvious “ration- 
alization” of this dislike, there seemed no reason to consider the criticism 
of vital importance. None of it came from the part of the public which 
the Bureau was established to serve or from papers representing their 
interests. Moreover, the constant written requests for the publications 
in question and the expressions of approval from the women who used 
them gave ample evidence that they were accomplishing their legitimate 
purpose. Recently, however, the attack has been more pointedly 
directed against the Bureau’s popular publications and they (along with 
not a few others from the Department of Agriculture) have been under 
considerable fire in the Senate in connection with the appropriation bills. 
Hence, it will be wise for those who wish the publications continued to 
get the situation clearly in mind and be prepared to refute the arguments 
against them. 

The argument of economy is hardly valid because the actual cost of 
printing is very small—about ,’, cent for a leaflet and 1} cents for a farm- 
ers’ bulletin. Moreover, they deal with topics regarding which the 
Bureau is constantly receiving inquiries; in fact they have been prepared 
with the idea of being sent out in reply—a much cheaper method than 
individual letters. As a national radio broadcaster recently pointed out 
in discussing the subject on the air, it would be difficult to devise a 
cheaper, more efficient method of distributing the results of the Bureau’s 
studies. The question whether or not public funds should be employed 
for such purposes, therefore, should logically be asked regarding the 
studies themselves rather than regarding these reports of it. 

Some of the critics of the Bureau maintain that common sense and 
traditional experience are all that are needed to answer any questions 
about homemaking and that the federal government is exercising unjusti- 
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fiable paternalism in assuming to dictate how its citizens shall feed and 
clothe their families. Anyone who knows the homemakers of the country 
knows that they disagree with both these opinions. Everyday questions 
of food and clothing, household management, and child care are growing 
more and more complicated in this time of rapid change in available 
goods and ways of living, and the women who have to answer them find 
that common sense and traditional experience are not enough. Nor are 
they satisfied with the information given out by the producers of the 
goods. They turn to the federal government for reliable assistance in the 
business of spending the nation’s income just as their husbands do in 
that of producing it. They do not feel they are being dictated to when 
they receive an accurate, sensible, simple leaflet in answer to a pertinent 
question. And if they bother to look up the figures they know that all 
this service is supplied by the Bureau on a total annual appropriation 
of less than $250,000—an almost invisible sum as compared with the 
amounts spent for many a commercial investigation carried on by the 
federal government with the full approval of those who oppose the Bureau 
on the grounds of extravagance and paternalism. 

Another charge brought against the popular leaflets of the Bureau is 
that they deal with trivial subjects. Those who complain that telling 
the housewife how to cook lamb or pork has no general significance should 
remember that the meat-producing interests have a quite different opinion 
—have, in fact, cooperated in the investigations on which the leaflets are 
based. Similarly, the cotton people are in favor of the much-maligned 
bulletin on curtain making because it has increased the purchase of cotton 
materials by showing women who cannot afford ready-made curtains 
how they can make them at home at a cost within their means; the leaflets 
on children’s clothing have likewise given a stimulus to the use of the cot- 
ton and wool materials recommended in them. 

Over and above this undeniable and perfectly legitimate influence 
which the leaflets have on the increase of public consumption of the 
materials in question, anyone who looks at them with an open mind 
knows that they have a greater value to the public because they give 
sound, sensible information about things significant in our total expendi- 
tures and to our everyday welfare. Other agencies might perhaps supply 
it equally well, but somehow they do not. The commercial designers and 
pattern makers might have taken the lead in developing children’s 
clothing that was attractive and easy to make and launder and that also 
embodied the “‘self help” idea which means so much in developing the 
child’s ability to do for himself—but they did not, until the Bureau 
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showed the way. Now that women have learned about such things from 
the much-ridiculed leaflets on rompers and little suits and the magazine 
articles inspired by them, leading makers are eagerly putting out patterns 
based on the Bureau’s designs. 

And what to do about it? If you approve of the Bureau and its publica- 
tions, say so. Let the Secretary of Agriculture know that you think the 
arguments against them are weak and why you feel they should be 
continued. Tell your friends who are interested in children’s clothing to 
write to their congressmen for the leaflets on these subjects. And don’t 
neglect any opportunity to remind those gentlemen that you believe in 
the Bureau and wish them to support it. 


@>>HOME ECONOMICS AT THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. The sessions which the Department of Supervisors 
and Teachers of Home Economics held during the Washington meetings 
of the Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A. provided a wealth of 
interesting information and experience to those who could be there. 
The first one, on the forenoon of Monday, February 22, proved of interest 
to many outside the home economics group, dealing as it did with the 
connection between economic conditions and education. The meeting 
began with several exceptionally timely papers, each developing a 
special phase of the central idea, “the need of readjustments in our 
education to meet changes in fundamental social and economic concep- 
tions.”” Dr. Andrews opened with a general discussion of the problem, 
after which Dr. John Dewey spoke on “The Economic Situation as a 
Challenge to Education,” Dr. Harold F. Clark on “Trends toward a 
More Equal Economic Opportunity,” Dr. Lewis L. Lorwin on “Long 
Range Planning and Economic Security,” and Dr. William F. Notz 
on “Enlarged Social Consumption as a Contribution to Standards of 
Living.”” The second part of the session was given over to accounts 
of how the home economics departments in different city school systems 
were meeting the situation, with a summary by Miss Anna M. Cooley. 

Nutrition in the present emergency was the theme on Tuesday after- 
noon. Dr. Mary Swartz Rose was discussion leader, and in the first half 
of the program Secretary Wilbur, Dr. H. C. Sherman, and Dr. Lydia 
Roberts discussed theoretical aspects of the subject.. In the second half 
its practical applications were presented, Miss Carlotta Greer describ- 
ing the situation in the public schools of Cleveland and elsewhere, Miss M. 
Lucille Davison and Mrs. Ethel A. Martin emphasizing the special plan 
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now being tried out in the high schools of Akron, Ohio, and Dr. Hazel K. 
Stiebeling, Miss Miriam Birdseye, and Dr. Ella Oppenheimer speaking 
for the contributions of the Bureau of Home Economics, the Cooperative 
Extension Service, and the Children’s Bureau. 

The JouRNAL hopes in later issues to present some of these papers to 
its readers. 

The pleasant social events arranged for visiting home economists are 
described on page 482 as news from the District of Columbia Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Here we can only add that credit for the success 
of the meetings must be divided between Miss Helen C. Goodspeed, the 
chairman of the Department; Miss Emeline S. Whitcomb, who was in 
charge of the program; and Miss Emma S. Jacobs and her efficient co- 
workers, who attended to the local arrangements. 

The next meeting of the Department will be held in Atlantic City, 
June 28 and 29. 

Two other meetings of special interest to home economists were held 
in connection with the sessions of the N.E.A. The first was a conference 
arranged on February 19 and 20 by the National Council of Parent Edu- 
cation on “Parent Education and the School.” The four sessions and the 
luncheon were planned to interpret parent education to school adminis- 
trators. To do this, leaders in the parent education movement and in 
public school education pooled opinions and experience, and the result 
was an encouraging picture of progress. 

The other meeting was a symposium on “The Educator and Parent- 
Teacher Associations” conducted by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers on Thursday afternoon. Under the able chairmanship of 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford, half a dozen prominent educators spoke of the 
place of parent-teacher associations in the modern education program, 
and of the help which they might give in forming public opinion, in 
cooperating with school administrators, in strengthening school and 
community relationships, in meeting the present financial crisis, and in 
sponsoring programs of parent education. 


>@>>EDUCATION IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. With 
the much clamor for economy in the federal government and the possi- 
bility of another attempt to reorganize its executive work, the question 
of how its educational activities should be carried on was necessarily much 
discussed during the recent educational meetings in Washington. And 
since they were the first large educational gatherings since the appearance 
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last autumn of the report of the National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, much of the discussion centered about that. 

This Committee, it will be remembered, was appointed in May, 1929, 
by President Hoover on the recommendation of Secretary Wilbur, and 
was composed of 52 leading educators and laymen, representing the im- 
portant phases of education. Miss Lita Bane, who was then directing 
the home economics section of the survey of land-grant colleges made by 
the United States Office of Education, was the home economist ap- 
pointed to the new committee. The chairman was Dr. Charles R. Mann, 
directorof the American Council on Education. After two sessions of the 
Committee it became apparent that a field and office staff was required 
for detailed work, which was made possible through a grant of $100,000 
by the Julius Rosenwald Fund. A program of intensive study and re- 
search was organized in November, 1929, under the supervision of a direc- 
tor of studies, Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 

In his annual message to Congress on December 3, 1929, the President 
of the United States clearly defined the task assigned the Committee: 


In view of the considerable difference of opinion as to policies which should be pur- 
sued by the Federal Government with respect to education, I have appointed a Com- 
mittee representative of the important educational associations and others to investi- 


gate and present recommendations. 


The Committee held hearings on many different interests, including 
one on home economics, and in July 1930 it published a tentative state- 
ment for the purpose of securing critical and constructive discussion of 
the fundamental issues before the Committee. This aroused much 
debate. After more than two years of study the Committee held its last 
meeting on October 5 and 6, 1931, and adopted the final report entitled 
“Federal Relations to Education,” which was given to the public on 
November 16. It is generally felt by those qualified to judge that Dr. 
Suzzallo played a significant and important part in formulating the Com- 
mittee’s studies and final results. 

The report is considered “the most comprehensive study ever made 
concerning the relations of the federal government to education in the 
United States and its possessions, and ranks with the Horace Mann Re- 
ports of an earlier day.”’ The findings and recommendations are brought 
together in Part I, a pamphlet of 140 pages, while the supporting facts 
are assembled in Part II, of 446 pages. A statement from the National 
Education Association thus summarizes its most significant recommenda- 
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tion, that for a federal department of education with a secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet. 


Its function would be to conduct a research and information service that would foster 
cooperation with and among the states on educational matters. It would also act 
as a center of cooperation through which the now conflicting federal activities might 


be coordinated under one guiding policy. 

As a nucleus for the Department of Education, the Committee suggests the Office 
of Education now located in the Department of the Interior. The Federal Board for 
Vocational Education would be abolished and its remaining activities would become 
a major division in the proposed department. Educational activities instrumental to 
proper administration of some other primary function of the federal government 
would be left under jurisdiction of the department responsible for that primary func- 
tion; such as Indian education under the Office of Indian Affairs; agricultural ex- 
tension in the Department of Agriculture; military training in the War and Navy 
Departments, and soon. Coordination would be achieved through the establishment 
of an interdepartmental council on education, to work with the Secretary of Educa- 


tion in the Department. 
The report emphasizes that powers of the Department must not be such as to 


encourage centralization of authority in Washington at the expense of state auton- 
omy. As stated in the report, the Department would “have no legal or financial 
power and no regulatory or executive authority, direct or indirect, explicit or implied, 
by which it may control the social purposes and specific processes of education.” 
The report stresses the need for conserving local autonomy and local responsibility of 


education. 


The American Home Economics Association, it will be remembered, 
has for some years supported legislation for a department of education, 
and, pending that, for adequate support of the present Office of Education. 

Various bills have been introduced at the present session of Congress for 
reorganizing the educational work of the federal government, some of 
them in line with the recommendations of the National Committee, some 
opposed to one or more of these. At present the situation is so uncertain 
that the legislative committee of the Association can do nothing beyond 
watchful waiting. Sooner or later, however, the whole intricate question 
is bound to be up for general public discussion. As a preparation for 
intelligent, well-informed discussion, lay and professional groups and 
classes in education and school administration are urged to study the 
Committee’s report. Copies may be obtained without charge from the 
National Advisory Committee on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
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A STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF ARTIFICIAL PERSPIRATION 
ON THE BREAKING STRENGTH OF WEIGHTED AND 
UNWEIGHTED SILKS' 


RESEARCH 


NELLIE MYRES ROBERTS WITH PAULINE BEERY MACK 


WHE silks used in the study here reported were taken from 
NS the same bolts as those which were used in a previous study? 
ro 216 and which had been specially dressed and weighted for 
aI the purpose. Sample 31 was given a water-soluble dressing 
amounting to 5.75 per cent but was not weighted. Samples 32 to 36 
were given the same amounts of commercial dressing as 31 and also 
varying amounts of stannic chloride-disodium phosphate weighting so 
that the percentage of material other than fibroin in each was as 
follows: 32, 16.32 per cent; 33, 29.72 per cent; 34, 40.14 per cent; 35, 
52.16 per cent; 36, 62.53 per cent. 
Solutions of artificial acid and alkaline perspiration were prepared ac- 
cording to the formulas of the American Society of Textile Chemists and 


Colorists, which are as follows: 
Acid Perspiration 


10 grams of sodium chloride 
1 gram of U. S. P. lactic acid 
1 gram of monosodium orthophosphate, dissolved in 1 liter of solution 


Alkaline Perspiration 


10 grams of sodium chloride 
4 grams of U. S. P. ammonium carbonate 
1 gram of disodium orthophosphate, dissolved in 1 liter of solution 


1 This is the second of a series of papers based on the thesis submitted by Nellie Myres 
Roberts in partial fulfillment of the requirement of the M.S. degree in home economics at the 
Pennsylvania State College and describes her work done there in 1929-30 when she held the 
textile standardization fellowship of the American Home Economics Association. 

The authors wish to express their thanks to Margaret E. Campion and Bessie Mae Yoder, 
students in home ecohomics and textile chemistry, respectively, for valuable assistance in this 


part of the work. 
? Roperts, NELLIE Myres, with Mack, Pautine Beery. A study of the effects of light 


and air on the physical properties of weighted and unweighted silks. JourRNAL or Home 
Economics, Vol. 24 (February, 1932) pp. 151-165. 
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Effect of Artifictal Acid Derspiration upon the Breaking Strength of Strips tbs. | 
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Cuart 1. Errect or ArtiFIcIAL AciD PERSPIRATION ON THE STRENGTH OF UN- 


Groups 1, 5, 9—New silk, untreated. 

Groups 2, 6, 10—New silk to which one application of the perspiration has been 
given. 

Groups 3, 7, 11—New silk to which three applications of the perspiration have 
been given. 

Groups 4, 8, 12—Silk which has been exposed to indoor, northeast daylight for four 
months and subsequently given one treatment with the perspiration. 

In each triplet of the breaking strength graphs, the first line represents the 
sum of the warp and filling, the second the warp, and the third the filling. 


WEIGHTED AND WEIGHTED SILKS 
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ialine Derspration upon the Breaking Strength o Hach Strips 


Cuart 2. Errect oF ARTIFICIAL ALKALINE PERSPIRATION ON THE STRENGTH OF 
WEIGHTED AND UNWEIGHTED SILKS 

Groups 1, 5, 9-—New silk, untreated. 

Groups 2, 6, 10—New silk to which one application of the perspiration has been 
given. 

Groups 3, 7, 11—New silk to which three applications of the perspiration have been 
given. 

Groups 4, 8, 12—Silk which has been exposed to indoor northeast daylight for four 
months and subsequently given one treatment with the perspiration. 

In each triplet of the breaking strength graphs, the first line represents the sum of 
the warp and filling, the second the warp, and the third the filling. 
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TABLE 1 
Effect of treatment with acid perspiration on breaking strength and strength-weight factor of 
Sreshly-weighted silk and silk exposed to light 


CONDITION OF SILK 
TEST Freshly weighted months 
Untreated | Treated once | ,,1feated glass; treated 
Breaking strength (in | 31 warp 64.8 59 42.3 50.5 
pounds) of 1-inch filling 22.2 20 8.7 18.0 
strip sum 87.0 79 51.0 68.5 
32 warp 65.0 60 57.3 44.1 
filling 19.3 17 13.0 17.0 
sum 84.3 77 70.3 61.1 
33 warp 67.3 62 60.0 41.0 
filling 14.3 14 13.7 14.0 
sum 81.6 76 73.7 55.0 
34 warp 66.7 60 58.7 38.0 
filling 14.7 12 9.0 11.0 
sum 81.4 72 67.7 49.0 
35 warp 60.0 56 55.4 36.0 
filling 11.6 8 7.3 6.5 
sum 71.6 64 62.7 42.5 
36 warp 44.2 49 47.9 20.5 
filling 8.7 6 5.6 1.5 
sum 52.9 55 53.5 22.0 
Breaking strength (in 31 warp 0.205 0.186 0.134 0.160 
pounds) per thread filling 0.222 0.200 0.087 0.180 
sum 0.427 0.386 0.221 0.340 
32 warp 0.200 0.187 0.177 0.136 
filling 0.192 0.170 0.129 0.169 
sum 0.392 0.357 0.306 0.305 
33 warp 0.204 0.187 0.182 0.124 
filling 0.138 0.137 0.134 0.137 
sum 0.342 0.324 0.316 0.261 
34 warp 0.197 0.177 0.177 0.112 
filling 0.142 0.116 0.087 0.106 
sum 0.339 0.293 0.264 0.218 
35 warp 0.176 0.164 0.162 0.105 
filling 0.111 0.076 0.070 0.062 
sum 0.287 0.240 0.232 0.167 
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TABLE 1—Concluded 


CONDITION OF SILK 


Freshly weighted fet 
light through 
Untreated | Treated once 


Breaking strength (in 0.123 0.136 0.133 0.057 
pounds) per thread 0.081 0.055 0.052 0.014 
—Concluded 0.204 0.191 0.185 0.071 


Strength-weight factor 50.23 45.60 28.85 39.50 
39.98 36.51 33.34 28.96 
34.21 30.02 29.12 21.72 
30.04 26.57 24.98 18.08 
21.02 19.05 18.67 12.65 
13.20 13.71 13.34 5.48 


In the absence of any standard method of applying perspiration in 
studies of this kind, the following plan was followed. Test pieces of silk 
of the series 31-36 (10 warp and 10 filling for each determination) were 
cut and ravelled ready for making breaking strength determinations, 
according to the methods used in the previous study. Six sets of test 


pieces were thus prepared. 

The samples of one set of test pieces were given one treatment with 
acid perspiration. Those of another were given one treatment with 
alkaline perspiration. A treatment consisted of suspending each sample 
in a separate beaker in such a way that it was submerged to a depth of 
3 inch in the artificial perspiration and allowing it to remain in this posi- 
tion for 18 hours in a tightly closed room free from drafts. At the end of 
this period, the beakers were removed and the samples were allowed to 
dry in place for 24 hours. The samples were than hung in a photographic 
darkroom for 2 weeks before the tests were made. 

Two other sets of test pieces were given the treatment outlined above 
three consecutive times with acid and alkaline perspiration, respectively, 
an interval of 24 hours elapsing between treatments. 

The two remaining sets of test pieces were exposed to daylight through 
northeast glass windows for four months, under the same conditions as 
those outlined in the previous study. These were then subjected to 
one application of acid and alkaline artificial perspiration as described. 

The results of the breaking strength tests are summarized in tables 1 
and 2; they are also shown graphically in charts 1 and 2, together with 
the strength-weight factors obtained by dividing the sum of the average 
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TABLE 2 


Effect of treatment with alkaline perspiration on breaking strength and strength-weight factor of 
Sreshly-weighted silk and silk exposed to light 


CONDITION OF SILK 


Freshly weighted Exposed for 
4 months to 


light through 


Untreated | Treated once 


Breaking strength (in 64.8 56 
pounds) of 1-inch 22.2 17 
strip 87.0 73 


65.0 59 
19.3 14 
84.3 73 


67.3 64 
14.3 15 
81.6 79 


66.7 58 
14.7 12 
81.4 70 


60.0 59 
11.6 10 
69 


44.2 56 
8.7 
52.9 


Breaking strength (in 
pounds) per thread 


rest 
Treated glass; treated 
three times once 
49.7 55.5 
9.6 16.5 
H 59.3 72.0 
32 warp 58.9 53.1 
filling 13.4 12.0 
sum 72.3 65.1 
| 
33 warp 63.4 50.6 
filling 12.7 11.5 
sum 76.1 62.1 
34 warp 54.7 41.5 
filling 10.0 8.3 
sum 64.7 49.8 
35 warp 57.9 38.0 
filling 7.0 6.5 
sum 64.9 44.5 
36 ~warp 56.3 26.1 
filling 4.9 2.5 
sum 61.2 28.6 
31 warp 0.205 0.177 0.158 0.176 
filling 0.222 0.170 0.096 0.165 
sum 0.427 0.347 0.254 0.341 
32 warp 0.200 0.182 0.182 0.163 
filling 0.192 0.139 0.133 0.119 
sum 0.392 0.321 0.315 0.282 
33 warp 0.204 0.192 0.192 0.153 
filling 0.138 0.122 0.125 0.112 
sum 0.342 0.314 0.317 0.265 
34. warp 0.197 0.171 0.162 0.123 
filling 0.142 0.116 0.097 0.081 
sum 0.339 0.287 0.259 0.204 
35 warp 0.176 0.172 0.169 0.111 
filling 0.111 0.096 0.067 0.062 
sum 0.287 0.268 0.236 0.173 
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TABLE 2—Concluded 


Exposed for 
4 months to 
light through 
glass; treated 
once 


Breaking strength (in 0.123 0.072 
pounds) per thread i 0.081 : R 0.023 
—Concluded 0.204 0.095 


Strength-weight factor 50.23 42.14 : 41.56 
39.98 34.61 : 30.87 


34.21 26.27 24.53 
30.04 25.83 . 18.38 
21.02 20.54 10.27 
13.20 15.46 ‘ 7.13 


breaking strengths (warp and filling) by the weight of the silk in ounces 
per square yard. 

These tables and graphs show clearly that there is a considerable differ- 
ence in results when perspiration is applied to new fabrics from those ob- 
tained when it is applied to fabrics previously exposed to air and indoor 


daylight. They indicate that, if studies on the relative effects of perspira- 
tion on silks subjected to different commercial processes are to be of any 
value, they must take into account the effects of the perspiration com- 
bined with those of the ageing influences to which the silks may be sub- 
jected in actual wear. 

Further studies on this subject are now in progress. 
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Growth and Development of the Child: 
Part III. Nutrition. Report of the 
Committee on Growth and Develop- 
ment, White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. New 
York: The Century Company, 1932, 
pp. 400, $4.00. 

This is an admirable book. Bringing 
together into one whole the results of 
many investigations into nutrition in 
growth and development, it is so uniquely 
valuable that occasional inconsistencies 
inseparable from a committee report 
(such as casual reference in one section 
to tyrosin as essential coming after 
presentation in another section of quite 
convincing evidence of an opposite con- 
clusion) seem insignificant. 

“The main objective of the Committee 
on Growth and Development,” says the 
general introduction by Kenneth Black- 
fan, “has been to appraise the existing 
knowledge descriptive of the growth and 
development of children from conception 
to maturity. But we have undertaken, 
in addition, to point out the obstacles to 
normal growth and development which 
may be imposed by disease and socio- 
economic circumstances; to indicate 
where our data are inadequate, and to 
suggest fruitful pathways to follow in the 
approach to fuller knowledge. We have 
endeavoured to evaluate the significance 
of these facts.” 

In such a review as this, it is impossible 
to do more than suggest the usefulness of 
the volume. Some idea of the breadth of 
its content is given by the titles to its 


thirty sections, among which we find: 
optimal growth and nutrition; appraisal 
of food analysis; relation of amino acids 
to nutrition and growth; the protein 
requirements of infants and children; the 
metabolism of the sugars; carbohydrate 
requirements; the phospholipids and 
sterols; fat as a constituent of the diet; 
the various vitamins and the pathology 
of the vitamin deficiencies; several sec- 
tions on minerals in nutrition; one on 
water; several on energy requirements; 
artificial feeding; growth and health; 
dietary adaptations for geographic and 
racial factors; the effect of cooking and 
preserving processes on the nutritive 
value of food; coffee, tea, and cocoa for 
children; feeding habits in children. 
One hesitates to choose any of these 
subjects for special mention here lest 
this destroy the impression of good bal- 
ance given by the book itself; neverthe- 
less, at least one or two must be taken up 
for the sake of showing the skill with 
which a mass of material has been boiled 
down, and for this purpose we may 
perhaps select the discussions of Ameri- 
can foods and diets, and of feeding habits. 
An appraisal of the food supply may 
divide foods into two classes, the group 
of indispensable foods, which sustain 
growth and metabolism, and the group 
of supplementary ones, which sustain 
heat and muscular action. The indis- 
pensable foods provide the required 
amino acids, vitamins, minerals, and 
roughage; they are milk (“half as fluid, 
half as butter, cheese, and canned milk”), 
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certain fruits and vegetables. The sup- 
plementary ones furnish chiefly fuel, and 
include poultry, eggs, meat, legumes, 
cereals, and similar groups. The sepa- 
ration of groups need not be too dog- 
matic, and overlapping is to be expected. 
The appraisal of foods is based on socio- 
logical and economic considerations in 
the country at large, as well as on the 
nutritive value of the foods considered. 
While the American food supply may not 
yet be designated as optimal, it is at 
least relatively adequate. It should con- 
tain more milk, especially in rural regions 
and in the old South. It is possible, 
without detriment to growth or health, 
for persons of any age to replace milk 
by eggs, viscera, fruit, and vegetables, 
especially chosen for their minerals and 
vitamins; but such a diet is not adapted 
to existing sociological and agricultural 
conditions and is much harder to plan 
and to carry out. A lacto-vegetarian 
diet may be fully equal to one including 
meat, though less adapted to dietary 
psychology derived from custom and 
tradition. The United States is prac- 
tically the only country of large popu- 
lation in whose dietary the foods sup- 
plying energy play only a supplementary 
role and are relied on for heat and work 
alone. Primary disturbances of nutrition 
result from deficiencies in quantity (sub- 
nutrition) or quality (malnutrition) of 
the foods eaten; secondary disturbances 
are the result of established diseases. 
The examination of psychological fac- 
tors in nutrition fills a small but valuable 
section at the end of this treatise. “If 
only the child were a hopper into which 
the proper ingredients could be poured 
. . the problem would be simple. 
. . There is something biologically 
primitive about him that cannot be 
rapidly transformed to. . . the require- 
ments. . . of a social order that is now 
moving so swiftly that even the adult is 
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floundering in his efforts to keep pace 
with it.” Dr. Clara Davis’s twelve 
babies, perfect physical specimens, who 
have for four years selected their own 
diets, eating with abandon, appropriately 
illustrate this section. 

Altogether, an enormous amount of 
material is covered in a thorough and 
interesting manner. Most of the sig- 
nificant research in the field in labora- 
tories, hospitals, clinics, and other in- 
stitutions the world over is summarized 
here. The practical meaning of its 
results is pointed out and evaluated in 
an integrated opinion from clinician and 
laboratory worker. And—what adds to 
its value for the ordinary reader—the 
editing has been done with so much 
understanding and skill that the book 
gives a general impression of unity and 
literary style rare in such reports.— 
Rutu WHEELER, Vassar College. 


Home Economics and Education for 
Family Life. Edited by Ester 
McGinnis. Washington, D. C.: 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 1932, pp. 58, $0.30. 

This bulletin, written for all who are 
interested in the relationships of home 
economics to family life, has grown out 
of a series of state conferences held during 
1929-1930 by the late Anna E. Richard- 
son. The introductory chapter giving 
the background and purposes is by Flora 
M. Thurston, who participated in some 
of the conferences. ‘Family Life and 
Parenthood in a Modern World,” “The 
Place of Home Economics in a Program 
of Education for Family Life and Parent- 
hood,” “Home Economics and Student 
Problems,” “‘Home Economics and the 
Preparation of Teachers,” “Teaching 
Child Development and Family Rela- 
tionships in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools” are the topics discussed in 
succeeding chapters. The last chapter 
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on “Teaching Child Development and 
Family Relationships in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools” is planned particu- 
larly for the elementary and high school 
teacher. Each chapter has a short, 
annotated bibliography which suggests 
material useful to both students and 
teachers. 


The Family and Its Relationships. By 
R. Groves, EpNA L. SKINNER, 
and SapiE J. Swenson. Edited by B. 
R. AnprEws. Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1932, pp. 321, $1.60. 
The personal and historical back- 

ground of family life, together with its 

present setting and problems and its 
cultural aspects, are here assembled, 
interpreted, and illustrated in a way to 
interest boys and girls of the later teens. 

The material is organized for use in a 

special course on the subject, but the 

individual units may also be used as 


supplementary material for other courses. 


The School Dormitory. By CARRIE 
ALBERTA LyrorD. Boston: M. Bar- 
rows & Company, 1932, pp. 200, $2.00. 
This welcome addition to the scanty 

literature of the subject reviews its 

development and importance and discus- 
ses such special problems as student 
participation; supervision; the boys’ 
dormitory; girls in the dormitory; plan- 
ning, furnishing, and care of dormitories; 
various aspects of the food department; 
and the dormitory as a training school 
and as a home. Many helpful lists, 
directions, and references are included. 

(The publishers are correcting an error on 

page 144 so that vitamin B will appear 

as preventing beriberi and C as anti- 
scorbutic.) 


Der neue Haushalt. Ein Wegweiser 2u 
wirtschaftlicher Hausfiihrung. [The 
New Household. A Guide to the 
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Economic Management of the House- 
hold.| By Dr. ERNA Meyer. 40th 
Edition. Stuttgart: Franckh’sche 
Verlagshandlung, 1931, pp. 192, 6.50 
Rmk [$1.50.] 

The revision of a book which has en- 
joyed wide circulation in Germany since 
it appeared in 1925, and which attempts 
to apply principles of scientific manage- 
ment to practical household activities, 
with special emphasis on the reduction 
of household labor and the release of the 
homemaker’s time for the less material 
aspects of family life, social service, and 
personal development. 


Dietary Suggestions. By C. TD. Curts- 
TIE, A. J. BEAMs, and E. M. GERAGHTY 
Chicago: American Medical Associa- 
tion [1931], pp. 156, $1.50. 

A series of non-technical papers origi- 
nally published in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association and Hygeia 
to help the general practitioner in advis- 
ing patients how to follow diets for 
various common diseases, but useful 
also for the patient himself. Includes 
many recipes. 


Manual for the Jewish Diabetic. By 
Wituram S. New York: 
Bloch Publishing Company, 1931, pp. 
138, $2.00. 

The timeliness of this simple, practical 
discussion of diabetic diet for orthodox 
Jews is shown by the fact that diabetes 
is about five times as prevalent among 
Jews as among Gentiles. 


Lightning Cookery. By COUNTESS 
Morpuy. London: Country Life, 
Ltd., 1932, pp. 97, $1.25. [Obtainable, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.] 
A practical yet diverting book for 

“people who eat well and who take an 

intelligent interest in food,” who can 

afford neither the time nor the service 


for long methods of preparation, and who 
enjoy cooking and have some technic of 
kitchen work. The recipes include some 
with unusual combinations of flavor, and 
indicate the time required for preparation. 


Clothing for the High School Girl. By 
Laura I. BALpt and HELEN D. Hark- 
NEss. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1931, pp. 401, $1.96. 

A well-organized, well-illustrated text- 
book on the selection, construction, and 
care of clothing, with emphasis on the 
value of simplicity and economy. 


Textile Fibers and Their Use. By 
KATHARINE Pappock Hess. Edited 
by B. R. Anprews. Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1931, pp. 354, 
$2.40. 

Problems in Textiles. A Laboratory 
Manual. By KATHARINE Pappock 
Hess and EsTHER BRUNER. Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1931, pp. 
191, $1.20. 

This textbook presents facts which 
touch the needs and interests of college 
students and which are basic to the 
intelligent consumption of fabrics. It 
is organized on the unit problem plan 
and includes suggestions for exercises 
and laboratory experiments, as well as 
excellent illustrations and reference lists. 

The laboratory manual, a companion 
volume, follows the same plan of 


organization. 


Fighting Disease with Drugs. The Story 
of Pharmacy. A Symposium. Edited 
by Jonn C. Krantz, Jr. Baltimore: 
The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
1931, pp. 230, $2.00. 

The story of drugs, their actions, 
sources, production, sale, and control, 
told in a series of chapters by well-known 
authorities who together present a 
readable, reliable history of pharmacy. 
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Health and Human Welfare. By Wu- 
LIAM E. BurkKarpD, RAyMoND L. CHAm- 
BERS, and FREDERICK W. MARONEY. 
New York: Lyons and Carnaham, 
1931, pp. 532, $1.40. 

A textbook for secondary school grades 
which includes an historical background, 
“Health Progress through the Ages”’; the 
discussion of special topics such as nutri- 
tion and diet, care of the sick, and pre- 
vention of common colds; and a review 
of personal hygiene. 


Allergy and Applied Immunology. By 
WarRREN T. VauGHAN. St. Louis: 
The C. V. Mosby Company, 1931, pp. 
349, $4.50. 

“A handbook for physician and patient, 
on asthma, hay fever, urticaria, eczema, 
migraine and kindred manifestations of 
allergy.” Includes a bibliography of 287 
entries. 


Domestic Science for High Schools in 
India. PartI. By Maset A. 
HAM. Bombay: Oxford University 
Press, 1929, pp. 358, $0.75. 

Domestic Science for High Schools in 
India. Part Il. By Ann G. Stronc. 
Bombay: Oxford University Press, 
1931, pp. 435, $1.00. 

Volumes intended to outline the sub- 
ject matter of household arts, health 
education, and nutrition from the point 
of view of present-day Indian life. The 
first volume, by the principal of the 
Maharani High School for Girls, Baroda, 
deals with shelter and fabrics. The 
author of the second, which takes up 
health and nutrition, was formerly direc- 
tor of household arts and science in 
Baroda and is now dean of the faculty 
of home science at the University of 
Otago, New Zealand. The books reveal 
many of the differences and similarities 
between the everyday life and the educa- 
tion of girls in India and America. 
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The Direct Contribution of Educational 
Psychology to Teacher Training. Year- 
book Number XX of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, 1932. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1932, pp. 154, $1.50. 
An evaluation of the present and possi- 

ble contributions of educational psychol- 
ogy to the education of teachers. Noted 
educational psychologists discuss the 
selection of entrants to teachers’ colleges, 
the curriculum offered, the methods of 
teaching educational psychology, the 
caliber and equipment of the instructors 
in the subject, and grading and certifica- 
tion of students. Included is an exten- 
sive bibliography. 


First Steps in Art and Handwork. By 
Etta Victor1A Dospss. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1932, pp. 
242, $2.00. 

A desk manual for the elementary 
teacher of regular subjects who, because 
of her own scanty training in applied art, 
hesitates to vary her ordinary recitation- 
study régime by activities from that field; 
valuable also as a text and reference book 
for teacher training. Picture making, 
clay work, book making, toy making, 
dramatics, and puppetry are among the 
subjects treated. 


Creative Expression. Edited for the 
Progressive Education Association by 
GERTRUDE HARTMAN and ANN SHu- 


MAKER. New York: The John Day 

Company, 1932, pp. 350, $5.00. 

In this volume are brought together 
papers from four special issues of Pro- 
gressive Education, devoted to the creative 
expression of children through art, music, 
literature, and dramatics. The authors 
of the individual articles include recog- 
nized leaders in their special fields and 
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teachers in the progressive schools whose 
activities are described. The editing 
has been skillfully done, the illustrations 
(mainly of children’s work) are significant 
and beautifully reproduced, and the well- 
selected bibliographies add to the practi- 
cal value of the book. 


More Plays with a Purpose. New York: 
Lakeside Publishing Company, 1932, 
pp. 141, $1.50. 

A collection of plays for use in junior 
or senior high school dramatic programs 
intended to demonstrate the value of 
home economics. 


Lighting for the Non-Professional Stage 
Production. By A. L. Powett and A. 
Ropcers. New York: Krieger Pub- 
lications, 1931, pp. 39, board $1.50; 
paper, $1.00. 

Excellent practical suggestions by two 
lighting engineers who have had wide ex- 
perience in teaching the subject in uni- 
versities and dramatic schools. Includes 
many helpful pictures and diagrams. 


What the Country-Women of the World 
Are Doing. Edited by SHoito Watt. 
London: Chapman and Hall Ltd., 
1932, pp. 213, paper 2s; cloth 3s, 6d. 
[Purchasable in the United States from 
Miss Grace E. Frysinger, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, at $0.75 or 
$1.00 a copy.] 

The Liaison Committee of Rural 
Women’s and Homemakers’ Organiza- 
tions here brings together interesting 
accounts of the work of its member 
organizations in thirty or more countries, 
including much valuable information 
and many illustrations about rural life. 
The book should prove suggestive to 
clubs and classes studying home life and 
women’s work in other countries. 
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ABSTRACTS 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food Eco- 
nomics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture 


Vitamin C in the orange and the grape- 
fruit, M. F. Bracewett and S. S. 
Zitva. Biochem. J. 25, No. 4 (1931) 
pp. 1081-1089. 

A report is given of results obtained 
from a study of the antiscorbutic potency 
of oranges and grapefruit as influenced 
by season. It was found that the vita- 
min C content of the juice is the same, 
whether the orange or grapefruit is 
picked at the beginning or at the end of 
the season; and, furthermore, there is 
no marked loss in the vitamin content 
when the fruit is stored under ordinary 
conditions at about 15°C. for about two 
months. It was also found that condi- 
tions of cultivation, origin of stock, age of 
tree, and soil do not affect the vitamin C 
content of the fruit.—H. B. K. 


The distribution of the vitamin B com- 
plex. II. Root vegetables, M. H. 
Roscoe. Biochem. J.25, No. 4 (1931) 
pp. 1205-1212. 

Continuing her earlier investigation 
reported (J. Home Econ. 23, 1931, pp. 
577-578), the author has determined 
the vitamin B, and vitamin Be values of 
the potato, carrot, and turnip. The 
same methods were used as reported in 
the previous paper. Because of the 
relatively large amounts of the roots 
which had to be used, they were incor- 
porated in the diet rather than fed sepa- 
rately as daily doses. In the vitamin 
B, (antineuritic) tests, the carrot proved 
a good source the turnip a slightly less 
good source, and the potato a poor 
source. The carrot and turnip were 
much less potent in vitamin B, than 


yeast, approximately equal to the green 
leafy vegetables and better than egg yolk 
or meat. Potato as a source of vitamin 
B, was poorer than any of these. In 
vitamin Be (heat stable or P-P factor) 
content, the carrot was richest; the 
turnip less rich; and the potato poorest. 
“All are of much lower potency than 
yeast; carrot has a potency equal to 
that of milk, meat and the less good 
green vegetables, but better than egg 
yolk or wheat germ. Turnip is equal to 
the latter group. Potato is of the same 
order of strength as the cereals and 
pulses.” It was found that new spring 
carrots contain no more vitamin B, or 
Bz than do mature ones stored all winter. 
The author states that the vitamin B; 
requirements of the rat do not seem to 
be related to the total amount of food 
consumed.—H. B. K. 


Experiments on nutrition. XI. Com- 
parative vitamin B, values of 
foodstuffs. Fruits and _ vegetables, 
Ropert Henry ADERS PLIMMER, 
Henry Raymonp, and Joun 
Lownpves. Biochem. J. 25, No. 5 
(1931) pp. 1788-1800. 

A report is given of the vitamin B, 
values of about 30 common fruits and 
vegetables determined by the preventive 
method, using pigeons. It was found 
that pigeons preferred fruits and vege- 
tables in the cooked state. The foods 
were prepared by passing the fruit or 
vegetable through a mincer, then heating 
on a water bath until the material be- 
came of such consistency that it could be 
mixed with flour and fishmeal, and also 


in the later tests with cod-liver oil, to 
form a dough which could be made into 
pills and dried. The amounts of the 
fruits and vegetables mixed with the 
flour and fishmeal varied from 50 per 
cent to as high as 99 per cent in the case 
of potatoes. In no case could the pigeons 
be maintained with the fruit composing 
50 per cent of the diet; 70 per cent of the 
diet composed of fruit maintained the 
birds not longer than from 9 to 11 weeks, 
except in the cases of orange juice and 
orange peel. With 80 per cent of 
tomatoes, the pigeons were maintained 
for the test period of 26 or more weeks. 

Pigeons were maintained on the diet 
with 80 per cent of cabbage or of water- 
cress. Lettuce and spinach at 80 per 
cent and 70 per cent failed to secure 
maintenance for 26 weeks. Brussels 
sprouts at 50 per cent indicated very 
little vitamin B. In general, it was 
found that vegetable leaves are a better 
source of vitamin Bb, than vegetable 
roots and fruits. Artichokes, leeks, pars- 
nips, and potatoes contain some vita- 
min B,; and beetroot, carrots, swedes, 
and turnips contain very little. In com- 
parison with cereals and pulses, fresh 
fruits and vegetables have a much lower 
vitamin B, value.—H. B. K. 


The distribution of the vitamin B com- 
plex. ILI. Fruits, MARGARET HonorA 
Roscoe. Biochem. J.25, No. 6 (1931) 
pp. 2050-2055. 

In continuation of work previously re- 
ported (page 462), apples, bananas, 
oranges, and tomatoes were tested by the 
methods previously employed. The fruits 
were peeled, cored, minced, and exposed 
to air in thin layers at 37°C. and then 
incorporated in the diets in varying per- 
centages. Orange appeared as good a 
source of vitamin B; as any of the food- 
stufis tested except yeast and wheat 
germ, and in antineuritic potency ranked 
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with green leaf vegetables, liver, and 
carrot. Tomato had a potency equiva- 
lent to that of turnip, egg yolk, and 
onion, while banana and apple were 
classed with meat and potato as sources 
of vitamin B,. 

Orange, tomato, and banana were 
found to be equally potent, not rich 
sources of vitamin Be, equal to wheat 
germ and onion, poorer than the green 
leaf vegetables, root vegetables, meat, 
and milk and richer than the cereals, 
pulses, or potatoes. Apple had a vita- 
min B, content equal to that of cereals.— 
H. B. K. 


The chemical composition of the seeds 
of oleiferous plants in relation to geo- 
graphical distribution, N. N. IvANov, 
M. N. Lavrova, and M. P. GAPocHKO 
Bull. Appl. Botany, Genetics & Plant 
Breeding 25, No. 1 (1931) pp. 87-102. 
The oil content of the same plant is 

found to decrease from North to South, 

while an increasing moisture content of 
the soil increases the total oil in the 

seeds. There is no doubt but that a 

high iodine number is found in regions 

with a rigorous climate and also in those 

with a warm, moist climate.—R. L. 


Further observations on the darkening 
of peaches, W. V. Cruess and P. J. 
Quin. Canner 73, No. 7 (1931, Aug.) 
pp. 14-16. 

The darkening of peaches is due to the 
oxidation of a tannin or related substance 
by oxygen of the plant tissue and of the 
air, the action being catalysed by an 
enzyme, oxidase. The enzyme may be 
inactivated by heating to temperatures 
of from 180 to 212°F. The inactivation 
temperature is influenced by hydrogen- 
ion concentration. Darkening of peaches 
is favored by the use of the lye dip for 
peeling. It is suggested that after lye 
peeling and thorough washing, the fruit 
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be placed for a short period (2 to 4 min- 
utes) in boiling water, then quickly 
canned. Treatment with diiute hydro- 
chloric acid and with solutions of other 
chlorides was found effective in pre- 
venting darkening.—M. C. S. 


Food used by rural families in Ohio 
during a three-year period, H. McKay 
and M. A. Brown. Ohio Agr. Exp’t 
Sta. Bull. 492 (1931, Oct.) pp. 37. 
Account book records of the kinds, 

quantities, and money value of purchased 

food and food produced on the farm for 
use in the home were kept for one year 
by 62 families, for two years by 33 fam- 
ilies, and for three years by 18 families. 

The money value of the food supply 

averaged $563 per family in 1926, $514 

in 1927, and $495 in 1928. The home- 

produced foods represented between 55 

and 60 per cent of this value. For each 

of the 18 families who kept accounts for 
three years, figures are given to show the 
calories, protein, and three minerals 
furnished each year and the percentage 
of calories derived from each class of 
food. The diets of 11 of these families 
were considered wholly adequate, provid- 
ing on the average 20 per cent of the 3816 
calories per adult per day from high 
protein foods, 15 per cent from milk and 
cream, 16 per cent from vegetables and 
fruits, 24 per cent from foods derived 
from grain products, 16 per cent from 
sugars, and about 9 per cent from fats. 

The variation from family to family, 

however, was very large. It is sug- 

gested that the foods reported by these 

11 families be used as a basis for quantity 

food budgets for rural families.—H. K. S. 


Effect of x-irradiation upon growth and 
reproduction of tomato, Epna L. 
Jounson. Plant Physiol. 6, (1931, 
Oct.) pp. 685-694. 

Irradiating tomato seedlings causes 
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marked anomalies in later development. 
Not only are the leaves and branches 
distorted but the plant is late in fruiting 
and the fruit shows a lack of definite 
internal pattern.—R. L. 


Effect of freezing on micro-organisms in 
various menstra, F. W. TANNER and 
G. I. Wattace. Proc. Soc. Exp’t 
Biol. & Med. 29, No. 1 (1931, Oct.) 
pp. 32-34. 

Investigations have been made of the 
effect of low temperatures on micro- 
organisms in various fruit and vegetable 
products. Pure cultures were held in a 
frozen state in 16 different menstra. A 
decrease in living cells was noted in all 
kinds after 19 months. Bacteria seemed 
more easily destroyed in acid menstra 
than in neutral or alkaline. Non-spore- 
forming bacteria were completely 
destroyed in from 5 to 10 months. A 
few mold cells survived after 16 months. 

Spores of Clostridium botulinum sur- 
vived in several vegetables and a few 
fruits after 14 months at —16°C. Storage 
at —79°C. for 2 months or —16°C. for 
14 months did not cause the toxin to 
become less toxic. The toxin was formed 
in from 3 to 6 days after vegetables were 
thawed and held at room temperature.— 
M. C. S. 


A new plant source of vitamin A activity, 
D. H. Coox and JosepH AXTMAYER. 
Science 75, No. 1933 (1932, Jan. 15) 
pp. 85-86. 

An investigation is reported of two 
pigments, bixin and orellin, found in the 
coloring matter annatto obtained from 
the seeds of the plant, Bixa Orellana. 
Previous tests of bixin for vitamin A were 
negative and preliminary experiments in 
the present study confirmed the findings. 
The pigment orellin was obtained by 
extracting the crude red powder, annatto, 
with cold 80 to 90 per cent alcohol. This 
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yields a deep reddish-brown solution 
which on evaporation leaves a resinous 
material. Three milligrams of this ma- 
terial in an alcoholic solution when fed 
to rats on a vitamin A-free diet produced 
growth corresponding to that recom- 
mended by Sherman in his quantitative 
estimation of vitamin A. This finding 
places annatto among the richest veg- 
etable sources of vitamin A thus far 
reported.—H. B. K. 


A note on the effect of ultra-violet light 
on the vitamin A of butter, CHARLES 
L. SHrewssury and H. R. KRayBILL. 
Science 75, No. 1933 (1932, Jan. 15) 
p. 86. 

It was found by exposing butter fat 
in air to ultra-violet light that a prac- 
tically complete destruction of vitamin 
A potency and loss of color in butter fat 
resulted. The butter fat exposed in 
nitrogen atmosphere did not fade, and 
its antiophthalmic properties were not 
reduced, although some reduction in its 
growth-promoting power was observed. 
It is the opinion of the investigators that 
the change in vitamin A potency is not 
due to direct effect of ultra-violet light, 
and that probably irradiation in air and 
to some extent in a nitrogen atmosphere 
produces a principle that retards growth 
of rats.—H. B. K. 


A report of the health and nutrition of 
Mexicans living in Texas, J. C. 


Winters. Univ. of Texas Bull. No. 

3127 (1931, July 15) pp. 99. 

Part one of this report deals with the 
food used by typical Mexican families 
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living in San Antonio and Austin. It 
provided 2,665 calories per man per day 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics scale), 86 
grams of protein, 1.35 grams of phos- 
phorus, 0.64 grams of calcium, and 0.015 
grams of iron. On the average, 43 per 
cent of the calories were derived from 
flour and cereals, 8 per cent from milk 
and cheese, 8 per cent from dried beans, 
less than 6 per cent from vegetables and 
fruit, 17 per cent from fats, 10 per cent 
from sugars, and 8 per cent from eggs 
and lean meats. Although the diet 
might be somewhat improved by better 
food selection, not much can be accom- 
plished until the economic conditions 
permit spending more money for food. 

Part two deals with the study of the 
diet of 75 Mexican infants and pre-school 
children for one week each, and indicates 
that they are not getting their share of 
the food available to the family. They 
subsist largely on beans, potatoes, 
cereals, and coffee. For only one child 
was the intake of milk as much as a 
quart a day; 22 had a pint a day; 26 
about a cup, 23 less than a cup, and two 
had none. Nineteen had neither fruits 
nor green vegetables and an equal num- 
ber had these foods once a week. Lean 
meat was used two or three times weekly. 
The diets were particularly low in cal- 
cium and vitamins A and G. The 
lowered resistance to diseases, particu- 
larly of the respiratory type, is noted; 
poor dental conditions, rickets, osteo- 
malacia, and pellagra have been ob- 
served. The number of children in 
“good” physical condition appears to 
decrease with age.—H. K. S. 
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HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


GENERAL 


La Préparation 4 l’Education Familiale. 
[The preparation for familial educa- 
tion.] Bureau International d’Educa- 
tion, 1931, pp. 77. 

This report of a study made at the 
request of the Fourth International 
Congress of Familial Education, Liége, 
1930, is based on information received 
from 49 countries in response to a 
questionnaire sent by the Bureau to 
governmental and voluntary agencies. 
The section dealing with instruction in 
child care and development (puéricul- 
ture) summarizes the facts from both 
state-supported instruction and the work 
of private organizations and suggests 
that as regards Europe, Latin America, 
and the British Commonwealth, the 
countries in which the subject is receiving 
the most attention are France, Germany, 
England, Belgium, and Switzerland; the 
work in the United States is considered 
separately as being especially well 
developed and suggestive. Information 
regarding education for family life 
(pédagogie familiale) as offered for girls, 
for boys, and for parents is summarized 
in another section, which indicates 
interesting individual developments in 
several countries and devotes the greater 
part of its space to the United States. A 
final section mentions special projects 
and suggestions offered by various con- 
ferences and by organizations of women 
and of parents. 


The influence of indirect incentives upon 
the accuracy of skilled movements, 
C. A. Mace. British J. Psychol. 
(General Section) 22, Part 2 (1931, 
Oct.) pp. 101-114. 

This study, based on the use with 
university students of Muscio’s aiming 


test and two dart-board tests, suggests 
that the field of utilization of indirect 
incentives has been insufficiently ex- 
plored: that the simple expedient of 
reward or penalty is ineffective or even 
harmful; and that the worker’s concep- 
tion of a good performance powerfully 
influences efficiency. Goals that are 
too easy pall, those too difficult are 
abandoned in despair, whereas the maxi- 
mum satisfaction is obtained in striving 
for the most difficult objective within 
the reach of the individual. 


The significance of home. J. Nat'l Educ. 
Assoc’n 21, No. 2 (1932, Feb.) p. 46. 
How to own your home. J. Nat'l Educ. 

Assoc’n 21, No. 3 (1932, March) pp. 

81-83. 

Two of a series of units on education 
for home and family life emphasizing 
home “arts and virtues” which every 
teacher from the kindergarten through 
college should help students to appre- 
ciate. Prepared by the Journal staff. 


ADULT 


Marketing mass education, Homer N. 
CALVER and BERTRAND BRowN. Am. 
J. Pub. Health 22, No. 1 (1932, Jan.) 
pp. 49-58. 

A plea is made for disseminating the 
results of research as a means to prevent 
disease, postpone death, and build a 
vigorously healthy population. It is 
important to educate adults in this way 
since otherwise much of the effort put on 
child health education becomes obscure. 
The advantages of the museum method 
are discussed. 


Recreation for adults, Henry S. Curtis. 
J. Health & Phys. Educ. 2, No. 10 
(1931, Dec.) pp. 15-16, 41. 

Play, the great creative force of child- 
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hood, becomes the restorer of depleted 
energies and powers for the adult. Rec- 
reation—whether sleep, rest, family life, 
or specific activities which stimulate 
circulation or the general functioning of 
the other organs—tends to improve 
health and promote mental growth and 
pleasant human relationships. It should 
be remembered, however, that recreation 
must be built on life’s surpluses. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The practical arts courses in the educa- 
tion of youth, ArtHuR B. Mays. 
Educ. 52, No. 6 (1932, Feb.) pp. 337- 
341. 

Properly organized courses in home- 
making, commercial work, agriculture, 
and industrial arts are shown to hold 
unusual opportunity for implanting and 
cultivating ideals of beauty, accuracy, 
industry, perseverance, cooperation, 
orderliness, and self-restraint, as well as 
economy of time, money, and energy. 
Since textbook study often fails to 
establish certain of these important 
habits, special responsibility in this 
connection must rest with the teacher. 


Causes of loss of interest in high school 
subjects as reported by 651 college 
students, FLorENCE M. Younc. J. 
Educ. Research 25, No. 2 (1932, Feb.) 
pp. 110-115. 

According to reports from 651 second 
year college students, prominent reasons 
for loss of interest in high school courses 
are: failure to see the need of a subject, 
uninteresting material, lack of founda- 
tion, monotonous methods of instruction, 
and incompetent or ignorant teachers. 


Age versus intelligence as basis for 
prediction of success in high school, J. 
B. MALLER. Teachers Coll. Record 33, 
No. 5 (1932, Feb.) pp. 402-415. 

The study here reported suggests that 
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for purposes of classification scholastic 
success in high school may be predicted 
with as great reliability from age at 
entrance as from ratings on a standard 
intelligence test. Such procedure seems 
a particularly desirable basis for group- 
ing freshmen, since it leaves no discord 
or resentment and results in more homog- 
enous grouping in physiological and 
social traits than when intelligence tests 
are used. 


PRESCHOOL AND NURSERY 


Science experiences in the nursery school, 
Amy HostLer and GERTRUDE BIckK- 
NELL. Childhood Educ. 8, No. 7 
(1932, March) pp. 342-348. 

Described are experiences with plants, 
animals, and other natural phenomena 
which the Western Reserve University 
Nursery School provides in an effort to 
give children a variety of experiences 
which will increase their understanding 
of life processes, promote an interest 
and love of nature, and tend to develop 
right attitudes of humaneness, cleanli- 
ness, and thoughtfulness as well as right 
attitudes toward sex. 


The teaching of home hygiene to chil- 
dren, Noran Marcu. JHousecraft 5, 
No. 2 (1932, Feb.) pp. 30-32. 
Arguments are presented to show that 

all teaching, beginning with that in the 

nursery school, should emphasize hygiene 
of the home as well as personal hygiene. 

Systematic lessons on domestic science 

and hygiene in the home and many in- 

direct schemes for training in daily 
practice of good “home health” habits 
are suggested. 


A study of the questions of young chil- 
dren concerning sex, KATHERINE W. 
Hatrenporr. J. Soc. Psychol. 3, No. 
1 (1932, Feb.) pp. 37-65. 

Analysis of sex questions asked by 
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1,797 children of indicated age and sex as 
reported by parents to the parent ad- 
visers in the Women’s Cooperative 
Alliance, Minneapolis, suggests that 
specific types of sex questions tend to 
occur at certain age levels and substan- 
tiates the opinion of many educators that 
sex instruction should begin in the early 
years and should follow a graded, con- 
tinuous program based on a naturally 
developing interest. 


Some current issues in nursery education. 
GeorGeE D. Stopparp. School & Soc. 
35, No. 896 (1932, Feb. 27) p. 277-280. 
Increasing knowledge and experience 

point to unique values in preschool 

training and indicate that the time is 
ripe for a new regime which will give 
universal nursery education through the 
public schools. High cost, administra- 
tive neglect, and public inertia are 
deterrents which must be overcome by 
proofs of the value to be had from begin- 
ning general public education three or 
four years below the conventional pri- 
mary age. Research and small scale 
experience must furnish such evidence. 


FOREIGN 


Sound films in schools. Educ. [London] 
58, No. 510 (1931, Dec. 18) pp. 599- 
600. 

This editorial deals with an experiment 
with sound films as a medium of instruc- 
tion conducted in 15 Middlesex schools 
in connection with such subjects as 
geography, history, science, English, 
foreign languages, mathematics, music, 
physical training, and domestic economy. 
Analysis of the opinions of 186 teachers 
and of the test papers of 22,118 pupils 
indicates that sound films teach certain 
lessons better and illustrate them more 
effectively than any other method; also, 
that they stimulate interest, secure 
sustained concentration, and awaken 
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intellectual consciousness when other 
methods fail. 


Broadcasting and adult education. 
Educ. [London] 58, No. 510 (1931, 
Dec. 18) pp. 604-606. 

This editorial report of a conference on 
broadcast adult education in North 
England emphasizes the social value of 
listening-in in small discussion groups 
together with the importance of broad- 
casting desired material and encouraging 
each listener to think for himself. 


Women’s Institutes in Finland, VIoLeTTa 

Tuurstan. Home & Country 14, No. 

2 (1932, Feb.) pp. 71-72. 

The important place which the Martha 
Societies, or Women’s Institutes, occupy 
in town and country life in Finland is 
here indicated. There is a staff of paid 
teachers for the branches using the 
Swedish and another for those using the 
Finnish language; these teachers offer 
winter courses in cookery, dressmaking, 
first-aid, and folk-dancing for the women 
in groups of villages. Three schools of 
housewifery are maintained to which a 
busy housewife may go for a short, 
intensive course, or a bride-to-be for 
training in every branch of housekeeping. 
Model gardens and a model “Martha” 
house have also been developed and 
maintained. 


Rural domestic economy in other coun- 
tries. I. Belgium. Housecraft 5, No. 

1 (1932, Jan.) pp. 6-9. 

Editorial description is given of com- 
bined zgricultural and domestic science 
training offered girls and women in 
Belgium through upper-level, middle- 
level, and itinerant schools, as well as 
through post-scholastic courses, study 
circles, women farmers’ clubs, and youth 
circles. 

K. K. and H. W. A. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Modern. Am. Home 7, No. 6 (1932, 

March) p. 333. 

Photographs, floor plans, and descrip- 
tion of a house modern in style, materials, 
and methods, recently built “to give 
better light and air with mechanical 
conveniences and efficiency of arrange- 
ment that are unheard-of features of the 
average suburban dwelling.” The walls 
are hung from cantilever beams and the 
outside 3-inch walls are insulated and 
faced with aluminum sheets. The cost 
is around $4,500. 


The standards and objectives of housing. 
Housing 20, No. 4 (1931, Dec.) pp. 
264-304. 

The comprehensive report prepared 
by the correlating committee on stand- 
ards and objectives of the President’s 
Housing Conference. 


How shall we live in the future? Mary 
Jacoss. Sci. Am. 146, No. 2 (1932, 
Feb.) pp. 71-74. 

The predictions of Dr. H. C. Reutsch- 
ler, director of Westinghouse Lamp 
Company’s research laboratories, as to 
the effects of the development of ultra- 
violet rays upon the air we breathe, our 
food, lighting, furniture and decorations, 
our very homes and conditions of living, 
suggests a gradual metamorphosis. 


Bibliography of acoustics of buildings, 
F. R. Watson. Reprint and Circular 
Series of the National Research Coun- 
cil, No. 99 (1931) pp. 14-43; or J. 
Acoustical Soc. Am. 2, No. 5 (1931, 
July) pp. 14443. 

Briefly annotated references on acous- 
tics, which appeared between 1920 and 
1930, classified under the headings 
general, acoustics of rooms, and sound 
insulation. 


Insulating the old house, P. E. FANSLER. 
Small Home 12, No. 2 (1932, Feb.) 
pp. 18-19, 31. 

Discussion of the economic value of 
insulation and of the various types 
available; illustrated. 


Some proposed standard measurements 
for kitchen equipment, DEANE G. 
CaRTER. Agr. Eng. 13, No. 2 (1932, 
Feb.) pp. 42-44. 

The results of the study here described 
lead to the proposal that standard equip- 
ment be built, with measurements (with 
obvious allowances for double and triple 
sections) in multiples of 8 inches. Pro- 
posed measurements are given for base 
sections, walls, and auxiliary and storage 
cases, and working surfaces, together 
with a floor and wall plan showing 
arrangement of equipment. General 
adoption of such a plan would simplify 
kitchen planning and improve quality 
and cost through standardization and 
simplification of construction. 


American Standards Association ap- 
proves code for domestic ice refrigera- 
tors, C. H. Rog. A. S. A. Bull. 3, 
No. 2 (1932, Feb.) p. 78. 
Announcement of the completion of 

the first step in the development of 
standards and specifications for domestic 
refrigerators through the establishment 
of a code by means of which internal 
temperatures and rates of ice meltage 
may be determined, and the methods by 
which they are to be expressed, namely, 
to include at least room reference tem- 
perature, internal temperatures, ice 
melting rate, and name of individual or 
laboratory making the test. 


A study of ice chests, Farrn R. LANMAN. 
Ohio Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bimonthly Bull. 
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No. 153 (1931, Nov.—Dec.) pp. 209- 

215. 

Data from a brief study of two small 
ice chests, one with a §-inch corkboard 
insulation, the other with only paper and 
a dead air space, show that the insulated 
chest was better in every respect and 
encourage the belief that a chest with one 
inch of insulation would give good per- 
formance and could be sold at a price 
within reach of low-income families. 


The pak-ice machine, W. H. Taytor. 
Refrigerating Eng. 22, No. 5 (1931, 
Nov.) pp. 307-309. 

Description of a machine which freezes 
pak-ice, a substitute for crushed ice, 
which is said to be cheaper, easier to 
handle, and to produce lower tempera- 
tures in refrigeration. Pak-ice is frozen 
by liquid ammonia within a cylinder at 
the rate of 15 pounds in 4 minutes; it 
comes from the machine in the form of 
small crystals suspended in water; after 
the water drains off it may be pressed 
into blocks of solid milky ice, or stored in 
bins or trucks under refrigeration until 
wanted, or frozen, } pak-ice to } water, in 
the ordinary ice cans in one fourth the 
usual time. 


Once-a-week-iced refrigerators, C. H. 

Herter. Refrigerating World 67, No. 

1 (1932, Jan) pp. 35-36, 60. 

The adaptation to American condi- 
tions of this method, recently tested by 
ice manufacturers in Germany, calls for 
semi-weekly icing, with a total use of 130 
pounds per week to maintain a suitable 
temperature in a box with 6 cubic feet 
food capacity, walls with 3 inches of 
corkboard insulation, when the outside 
temperature was around 80°F. About 
55 per cent of the space is required for 
the ice bunker. The ice used is broken 
or in the form of “‘flak-ice” and kept in 
wire baskets which are not allowed to 
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touch the walls. The yearly cost of ice 
for such a refrigerator, with ice at 60 
cents per 100 pounds, would be about 
$32 and the number of icings per year 75, 
as against the usual 175 to 200. 


Die Wirmeisolierung elektrischer Brat- 
und Backréhren. [The insulation of 
electric ovens], A. C. Wiese. Elek- 
trotechnische Zeitschrift 53, No. 1 (1932, 
Jan. 7) pp. 15-16. 

Aluminum foil, smooth or crinkled, is 
a new material used for insulation of 
electric ovens. The smooth foil needs 
the support of iron wire or porcelain. 
The foils are wound around the lining 
of the oven in layers 7 to 10 millimeters 
(about # inch) apart, filling the whole 
space between the lining and the outside 
walls. The insulating effect depends 
partly on greatly lessened convection 
of heat and partly on diminished radia- 
tion. The advantage of the foil over 
ordinary fillers lies in the excellent 
insulating qualities, in the light weight 
of the material, especially important in 
the case of transportable ovens, and also 
in the fact that the pre-heating period is 
shortened, and that the insulating 
material is not hygroscopic. 


Zur Frage der Heizwasserbereitung in 
der Kiiche. [The question of the hot 
water supply for the kitchen], THEo- 
DOR STIEBBEL. Elektrizitéitswirtschaft 
31, No. 2 (1932, Jan. 21) pp. 40-42. 
The present tendency is to use sepa- 

rate electrical water heaters for bath- 

rooms and for kitchens because the 
requirements vary, the quantity and 
temperature of the water used in the 
bathroom being fairly constant and those 
in the kitchen varying widely. Thus, for 
dishwashing at a certain time 4 gallons 
of water at 55°C. (131°F.) may be 
needed; at another time, 2 quarts of 
water at 85°C. (185°F.) for cooking, or 
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5 gallons of water at 45°C. (113°F.) 
for floor washing. Electrical heaters 
especially constructed to meet these 
varying requirements are now on the 
market. 


Rustless-steel-lined copper utensils are 
finished with arc-welded edge. Jron 
Age 128, No. 25 (1931, Dec. 17) p. 
1555. 

A new cooking utensil of a type called 
“Bimetal” combines maximum heat 
conductivity and complete acid resist- 
ance. It is made from chrome-nickel 
alloy steel with an outer shell of hot- 
rolled copper sheet; the edges are arc- 
welded together into a liquid-tight joint 
with a coated alloy of the same composi- 
tion as the lining. 


Bestecke aus rostfreiem Stahl. [Table 
flatware of non-rusting steel], O. 
Picuer. Technik im Haushalt 6, 
No. 1 (1932, Jan.) pp. 3-4. 

In practical value, none of the metals 
hitherto used for table flatware are com- 
parable to non-rusting steel. Even silver 
has the disadvantage of tarnishing easily. 
Different types of so-called non-rusting 
steel are resistant, respectively, to 
rust, acid, and heat; a type resistant to 
both rust and acid is now available and 
is especially suitable for flatware. Ordi- 
nary steel with a chromium surface does 
not stand wear. 


Tests of gas home-heating equipment, 
R. B. Leckre and C. H. B. Horcuxiss. 
Purdue Univ. Eng. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 
Research Series No. 36, (1931, May) pp. 
166. 

Describes and presents data obtained 
from laboratory tests made with gas- 
burning heaters of the size used for 
heating small homes, including types 
designed originally for this fuel and also 
converted steam boilers. No conclu- 
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sions are drawn, but the summary indi- 
cates that under constant operation the 
various conversion burners gave high 
thermal efficiencies and that a good gas 
conversion unit, properly installed, will 
operate well in any well-designed domes- 
tic steam boiler. Need for further study 
is indicated. 


Built-in lighting. Its possibilities in 
the small home, InEz C. Woop. Small 
Home 12, No. 2 (1932, Feb.) pp. 12-14, 
29. 

Discussion, with illustrations of the 
use of lighting which forms an integral 
part of the structure and design of the 
room itself, with the elimination of 
visible lighting fixtures and the produc- 
tion of interesting effects by the diffusion 
of soft, warm light without glare. 


Safeguarding the quality of incandescent 
lamps, P. S. Transactions 
Illuminating Eng. Soc. 26, No. 9 (1931, 
Nov.) pp. 948-958. 

The routine tests conducted by light 
and power companies and lamp manu- 
facturers to safeguard the quality and 
promote the improvement of Mazda 
lamps are described. With the expira- 
tion of the fundamental tungsten fila- 
ment patents, quantities of Japanese- 
made vacuum tungsten lamps have 
appeared on our markets at low prices. 
The routine tests show these lamps to 
be inferior in construction and poorer 
and more variable in efficiency and 
length of service. 


A new system of budgeting. House 
Beautiful 71, No. 3 (1932, March) pp. 
198-201, 226. 

A plan for determining the propor- 
tionate amounts to be spent for the 
various items in furnishing a home is 
described in detail and applied to the 
selection of furnishings for apartments 
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of different size and cost. A unit value, 
based on “relative utility and design 
necessities,” is substituted for the usual 
percentage allotment of expenditure; 
the furnishing necessities are listed and 
charted on scale drawings of the room 
plans. The relative furnishing values 
of different items are listed with their 
definite unit values; for example, an 
easy chair is one unit, a large sofa three, 
a small table }, a large table 2, a rug 1. 
The relative proportion between items 
can thus be maintained, regardless of the 
size of the furnishing budget, and the 
amount to be spent for any item in a 
given plan quickly determined. The 
discussion is based on the report of the 
committee on home furnishing and deco- 
ration of the President’s Housing Con- 
ference and includes the charts and data 
submitted to the Conference. 


Die erste Verwendung der Elektrizitit 
in grésserem Umfang in einer Siedlung 
und ihr Erfolg. [The first extensive 
use of electricity in an apartment house 
group and the results], Dr. ScHMuDE. 
Elektrizitétswirtschaft 30, No. 12 (1931, 
June 31) pp. 325-333. 

A detailed account, accompanied by 
tables and charts, is given of the experi- 
ences of 1200 families living in a group of 
electrified apartment houses in Frank- 
fort. Difficulties were encountered in 
the beginning because the housewives 
were unused to the longer time required 
for electric cooking and because they 
did not possess suitable cooking utensils; 
nevertheless, none wished to give up 
the electrical equipment. The expenses 
for current amounted to 16 to 25 RM 
($4 and $6) a month for families of from 
2 to 4 people. A comparison between 
gas and electricity for household use 
proved difficult because of uncontrollable 
or unmeasurable factors involved, one 


being variable cooking skill. 
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Die elektrische Kiiche in der Bremer 
Siedlung an der Bismarckstrasse. 
[The electrified kitchen in the apart- 
ment houses in Bismarckstrasse in 
Bremen], WERNER and 
Ericu Juncx. Elecktrizitétswirtschaft 
30, No. 12 (1931, June 31) pp. 333- 
339. 

A discussion of the electrified kitchens 
in 189 apartments built by the Afa 
Building Society in Bremen. The 
society employs two trained women who 
instruct the housewives in the use of the 
new electrical appliances. 


Neue elektrische Gross-Siedlung in Ber- 
lin. [New electrified apartment house 
group in Berlin], E. Beck. Elek- 
trizitétswirtschaft 31, No. 1 (1932, Jan. 
15) pp. 16-17. 

A cooperative building society, Hei- 
mat, which has built 11,000 houses in 50 
cities, after successful experiences in 
Berlin-Siemensstadt, has now erected in 
Berlin-Steglitz a group of apartment 
houses without chimneys. All kitchens 
have electric cook stoves. Central heat 
and hot water for bath-room and kitchen 
are supplied from outside the building by 
the electrical power plant of Steglitz. 
In the Siemensstadt apartments the 
monthly current consumption per apart- 
ment has been about 80 Kwh. 


Developments in the electrical industry 
during 1931, Joun Liston. Gen. Elec. 
Rev. 35, No. 1 (1932, Jan.) pp. 5-91. 
A comprehensive survey with brief 

sections on water heaters, cooking equip- 

ment, electric refrigeration, radio, and 
lighting of interest to consumers. 


Haushalt und Technik. [The household 
and technology],H. Conran. Technik 
im Haushalt 5, No. 12, (1931, Dec. 
15) p. 75. 

Progress in home building demands 
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collaboration between architects and 
housewives, whereby mistakes may be 
avoided which are impossible or costly 
to correct later. When it comes to 
removable household equipment the 
housewife is confronted with a bewilder- 
ing variety, and she must learn how to 
buy and where to seek advice. She may 
consult experienced friends, business 
concerns, often gas and electricity 
companies, and women’s organizations. 
In Austria the Beratungsstelle fiir 
Inneneinrichtung des Verbandes fiir 
Wohnungsreform (The Consultation 
Center for Home Equipment and Deco- 
ration of the League for Housing Reform) 
and the Oesterreichische Gesellschaft fiir 
Technik im Haushalt (The Austrian 
Society for Household Technology) 
both offer advice in this field. The latter 
organization maintains a testing station, 
and approved articles may carry its 
stamp. 


Die Berliner Hausfrauen zur Hausgehil- 
finnenfrage. [The Berlin housewives 
and the household employee problem]. 
Haushalt und Wirtschaft 7, No. 7 
(1932, Feb. 17) pp. 1-2. 

Under the auspices of the Berlin 

Housewives’ Association, a meeting was 
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held on February 11 to discuss the ques- 
tion of household employment and the 
present emergency relief measures. The 
number of those seeking household 
employment through the public labor 
exchanges rose from 143,568 in Septem- 
ber to 200,785 in December, while during 
the same period applications for help 
were received from fewer households, or 
have been for help by the hour instead 
of full time. As a remedy for the situa- 
tion, the Association demanded a relief 
from the excessive burdens imposed by 
the sickness and unemployment insur- 
ance for household workers and the 
lowering of the ordinary wages of house- 
hold employees on the ground of the 
diminished incomes of most families, 
though extra payment for unusually 
heavy work was recommended. 


Industry marches on, GORDON ANDERS. 
Forecast 43, No. 2 (1932, Feb.) pp. 58- 
60, 95. 

An interesting account of the applica- 
tion of science to laundry practices as 
demonstrated at the American Institute 
of Laundering, a research and demonstra- 
tion plant maintained by the Laundry- 
owners’ National Association. 

H. R. H. and M. C. H. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


How clean are your dishes? W. R. 
ReppEN. Am. Restaurant Mag. 15, 
No. 1 (1932, Jan.) pp. 56, 58. 
Important factors in the bacterial 

cleanliness of dishes are the use of a hot 

water rinse to insure sterilization, clean, 
sterilized towels for drying glassware, 
and proper handling and storing of clean 
dishes. Local boards of health require 
varying lengths of time for rinsing. 

Dayton, Ohio, rates restaurants accord- 

ing to bacterial count from dishes. 


Dining at Women’s Residence Hall. 
University of Illinois operates dining 
hall as a separate unit, Joun J. MEYER. 
Catering World 2, No. 1 (1932, Jan.) 
pp. 44-46. 

The Women’s Residence Hall feeds 
about 300 per day, 48 per cent being 
freshmen, 10 per cent seniors, and the 
remainder sophomores and juniors. The 
rate is $1 per day, payable in advance by 
the semester. Waiter service is provided 
and a hostess at each table serves the 
other six at her table. Student labor is 
used exclusively in the dining rooms. 
The cooks are women but all other 
employees are men. Menus are filed 
and repetitions are avoided. Waste is 
low and because of this few foods are 
kept off the menu because of price. For 
serving a meal in a student’s room when 
she is ill, a charge of ten cents is made. 


Trends in the vocational training of 
employees, A. W. Duntap. Catering 
World 2, No. 2 (1932, Feb.) pp. 21-23. 
Recent developments in the restaurant 

business such as changes in the eating 

and living habits of the public and in 
employment conditions, the results of the 
passage of the eighteenth amendment, 
the development of chain restaurants, 
and the changing attitude of restaurant 


executives toward the need and value of 
vocational training are influencing the 
possibilities for such training. Fewer 
employees who have been trained and 
had four years’ apprenticeship in Europe 
are now available, and new schools are 
appearing in this country. Important 
to their success are job analysis by 
schoolmen and training on the job. 


Evansville feeds indigent children, 
Rurus A. Putnam, Catering World 2, 
No. 2 (1932, Feb.) pp. 24-27. 

Mr. Ed. J. Fehn worked out a plan 
to secure the funds and the cooking 
equipment necessary to provide noon 
lunches for indigent Evansville children 
and to get members of the Parent- 
Teacher Association to prepare and 
serve the meal. The work has been 
financed by a grant of $11,000 from the 
Board of Education and $10,000 from 
the municipal school employees. The 
rules under which it functions are given. 
Menus are planned four weeks in ad- 
vance, and the same daily menu is used 
in all schools simultaneously. The num- 
ber of lunches served to children in a 
week increased from 1,369 in October to 
2,635 in December. The average cost 
up to December 1 was $0.054 per meal. 


Modern efficiency offsets move, K. M. 
FisHer. Catering World 2, No. 3 
(1932, March) pp. 18-20. 

Miller’s Cafeteria in Phoenix, Arizona, 
uses low pressure steam in the kitchen 
at an economy of initial cost and 
maintenance. 


Unusual kitchen arrangement saves time, 
energy at Lake View. Hosp. Manage- 
ment 33, No. 1 (1932, Jan. 15) pp. 
64-66, 72. 

The dietary equipment at the 170-bed 


Lake View Hospital, Danville, Illinois, 
includes a central service for setting up 
patients’ trays with no service kitchens 
or pantries. The time required to get 
the food from steam table to patient is 
from one to two minutes. Ranges and 
servicing tables are set obliquely from the 
walls, thus saving time in setting up the 
tray by allowing the person to move in a 
complete circle whose radius is only a 
few feet. The trays are inspected before 
being sent to various floors on dumb 
waiters. The cost per meal per person 
(personnel and patients) averages 15 
cents for the raw food, and 22 or 23 cents 
including preparation and service. The 
system allows 100 trays to be served in 
40 to 45 minutes and saves materials 
and service. 


Some problems peculiar to dietitian in 
small town hospital, MAURINE BaArT- 
Ltetr. Hosp. Management 33, No. 2 
(1932, Feb.) pp. 64, 66+. 

More careful planning of menus is 
necessary because of distance from food 
sources, but personnel problems are 
probably not as annoying as in a big city. 
The administrative duties of the dietitian 
include: supervision of work in main 
and diet kitchen, buying supplies, daily 
visit to patients on special diets, confer- 
ences with doctors, and checking trays; 
outline duties for student nurses and 
employees. Her technical duties con- 
sist of planning menus for patients and 
personnel, calculating diets, and keeping 
records and checking costs and wastes. 
The educational phases of her work are 
class instruction and training nurses in the 
diet kitchen and instruction to patients. 


Some features of central service at 
Albany Hospital, Joun G. CopeLanp. 
Hosp. Management 33, No. 2 (1932, 
Feb.) pp. 76, 78. 

The superintendent of the Albany 
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Hospital, Albany, New York, reports the 
advantages of central food service over 
floor kitchen service. There is more 
space for patients’ rooms and, therefore, 
more revenue; noise and odors on floors 
are reduced or eliminated; nurses are 
relieved of serving trays; the tray service 
is better because all trays are checked 
by the dietitian; there is better supervi- 
sion of maids and kitchen help; less 
equipment is needed and better use is 
made of that supplied, with increased 
durability; food and waste are better 
controlled; there are actual economies 
in food, breakage, and labor costs; the 
unusual kitchen interests the public and 
is good advertising for the hospital. 


This comprehensive system saves both 
dish breakage and waitresses’ time, M. 
M. Morse. Hotel Management, Sect. 
IT, 21, No. 1 (1932, Jan.) pp. 13-17. 
This is the concluding installment of 

a two-part article on dish breakage and 
gives suggestions for employees which 
have proved effective in reducing break- 
age. The employees’ cooperation was 
gained by the use of several types of 
charts, the one creating the most interest 
being a comparative chart of daily 
breakage. 


Vegetable chart for menu makers, 
ARNOLD SHIRCLIFFE. Hotel M’thly 40, 
No. 466 (1932, Jan.) pp. 59-63. 

A detailed chart is given of all kinds 
of vegetables and the seasons when they 
are available in Chicago markets, based 
on years of observation and careful 
records. 


Why food facilities should be inspected 
regularly, HERMAN SMITH and KaTHA- 
RINE THoma. Modern 
Hosp. 38, No. 2 (1932, Feb.) pp. 138, 
140+. 

Though single inspections are practi- 
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cally useless, continued routine inspection 
reveals definite errors long overlooked, 
stimulates the workers, and permits 
checking minor equipment repairs and 
cleaning methods. In making inspec- 
tions, the administrator and dietitian 
should be accompanied by the person 
actually in charge. Weekly inspections 
offer one of the easiest and most fruitful 
means of developing proper cooperation 
between all persons in a department. 


What kind of help shall the school 
cafeteria employ? Howarp L. Briccs 
and Constance C. Hart. Nations 
Schools 9, No. 1 (1932, Jan.) pp. 64-69. 
The school lunch department should 

be self-supporting. Essential qualities 

in a successful manager are a practical 
knowledge, suitable education, person- 
ality, and a sense of humor. Managers 
are usually paid according to the earnings 
of their lunch rooms, while wages of 


employees range from thirty to forty 
cents per hour. The number of em- 
ployees, their hours and duties are 
discussed in relation to the number of 
students fed. 


Choosing and placing the school’s cafe- 
teria equipment, Constance C. Hart 
and Howarp L. Briccs. Nations 
Schools 9, No. 2 (1932, Feb.) pp. 61- 
68. 

The success of a school cafeteria is 
shown to depend on efficient workers and 
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adequate kitchen and counter equipment. 
Thermostatically controlled electric food 
containers are held to improve the 
quality of cafeteria food. The planning 
of equipment involves consideration of 
specialized service units, multiple service 
equipment, refrigeration, heat for cook- 
ing, construction of kitchen equipment, 
floors, specifications, storerooms and 
director’s office, counter and serving 
facilities, and specifications for china 
and silver. 


Buying the institution’s canned goods, 
Lita HrnpmMan. Prac. Home Econ. 
10, No. 1 (1932, Jan.) pp. 24, 34. 
Points to be considered are grade of 

goods in relation to demands of clientele, 
available funds and marketing facilities; 
storage space; amounts used; selection of 
reliable firm offering prompt, courteous, 
and accurate service; methods of pur- 
chase; size of containers desired; main- 
tenance of dietetic standard through 
quality. 


Modern equipment for a school lunch, 
H. W. Frick. Prac. Home Econ. 10, 
No. 2 (1932, Feb.) p. 57. 

Individual pieces of equipment are 
described, showing the trend toward 
stainless metals, with layouts away from 
walls where possible, concealed pipes, 
tile bases for stationary equipment —all 
aimed to reduce waste. 

M. ve G B. and G. M.A. 
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The Depression and Housing. In 
New York City the effect of the depres- 
sion on housing in 1930 to 1931 was, 
according to Better Times, to drive many 
families to poorer types of dwellings, to 
“doubling up,” and to widespread fear 
of eviction, though actual evictions were 
comparatively few. In outlying sections 
many small homes were lost through 
inability to meet installment payments 
or interest on mortgages. 


Slum Clearance. The abolition of 
slums in the United States and 11 
European countries is the subject of the 
papers which make up the June issue of 
Housing, and which make excellent refer- 
ence material for home economics classes 
studying this subject. 


“Air Conditions and the Comfort of 
Workers.” This report, published by 
the Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
may serve to answer questions with 
regard to optimum temperature, hu- 
midity and air movement, and standards 
and their maintenance. A copy will be 
mailed to interested persons on request. 


Noise Measurement. The organiza- 
tion of a sectional committee on noise 
measurement under the procedure of the 
American Standards Association was 
recommended by a general conference of 
32 representatives of 18 national bodies 
held in New York on January 29, the 
committee to function under the tech- 
nical leadership of the Acoustical Society 
of America. Its scope was tentatively 
defined as covering the preparation of 
general standards of nomenclature, units, 
scales, and measurement in the field of 
acoustics, with special reference to noise 
measurements. 


Problems of Teacher Training. The 
proceedings of the 1931 Conference of the 
Eastern-States Association of Profes- 
sional Schools for Teachers include dis- 
cussions from the administrative, in- 
structional, and student divisions and 
resolutions dealing with such important 
problems as “The Standards of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges,” “Construction and Revision of 
the Curriculum in Professional Schools 
for Teachers,” “Innovations in Teacher 
Training Programs,” and intra-institu- 
tional and student-faculty cooperation. 
The report is distributed by the New 
York University Press Book Store, 
Washington Square East, New York 
City. 


Parents Associations. “A Contribu- 
tion to the Theory and Practise of 
Parents Association” by Maria Lambin 
Rogers is a pamphlet showing how the 
force of the parents’ opinion has modified 
school procedures in New York City, 
and how the parents themselves have 
participated in an educational process 
which improves their judgment on educa- 
tional questions and their understanding 
of parent-child relationships. It may be 
purchased for 50 cents a copy from the 
United Parents Association of New York 
City, Inc., 152 West 42nd Street. 


Salaries in Land-Grant Colleges. Data 
on teachers’ salaries gathered during the 
recent survey of land-grant universities 
and colleges are brought together and 
discussed by John H. McNeely in U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Education Pamphlet No. 24, 1931. 


U. S. Office of Education. Recent 
publications include “Scholarships and 
Fellowships: Grants Available in United 
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States Colleges and Universities” by Ella 
B. Ratclifie, Bulletin 1931, No. 15; 
“Circular Letters as a Supervisory 
Agency” by Jessie M. Parker, Bulletin 
1931, No. 19; and advance pages of the 
Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States 1928-1930, giving “Statis- 
tics of Teachers Colleges and Normal 
Schools” and “Statistics of Private High 
Schools and Academies,”’ issued as Bulle- 
tin 1931, No. 20, Vol. II, Chapters V 
and VII. 


Psychiatric Clinics. Psychiatric clinics 
in the United States have increased from 
318 to 674 in the last six years, according 
to the 1931 Directory issued by the 
Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57th 
Street, New York City, at $1.00 a copy. 


Educational Law and Administration. 
This new quarterly journal, intended as 
“an organ of research and a clearing- 
house of current information on the legal 
aspects of educational administration,” 
began publication in January, 1932, 
under the editorship of M. M. Cham- 
bers, 404 East Tenth Street, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


The English Folk Cookery Association. 
The first of a proposed series of dinners 
was recently arranged at Simpson’s 
Restaurant, London, by this Association, 
which was founded in 1926 to revive the 
best examples of Old English Cookery. 
The Association has collected some 
hundreds of such recipes from all parts 
of the British Isles and hopes to interest 
innkeepers to include once-famous local 
dishes in their bills-of-fare. The bill-of- 
fare for this first dinner—as given in the 
Times Educational Supplement (London) 
—included green pea soup, boiled turbot 
with Worcester sauce, Coventry pigeon 
pie, syllabub, potted Stilton cheese, West 
Riding haverbread, and warm mulled ale. 
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Lafayette B. Mendel. The March 
issue of the Yale Journal of Biology and 
Medicine is a “Mendel Anniversary 
Number,” in honor of the 60th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Dr. Mendel, pro- 
fessor of physiological chemistry at Yale 
University. 


Errors in Our Food Economy. The 
“classic of science” reprinted in Science 
News Letter for February 27 consists of 
quotations from W. O. Atwater’s bulletin 
““Methods and Results of Investigations 
on the Chemistry and Economy of 
Food,” which appeared in 1895 as Bulle- 
tin No. 21 of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Experiment 
Stations. 


Keeping and Cooking Meat. Articles 
in the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Yearbook for 1931 which describe work 
of the Bureau of Home Economics and 
of which separates are available on re- 
quest are: “Meat Keeping in Home 
Refrigerators Studied in Varying Condi- 
tions” by A. M. Pabst, and “Cooking 
Time Varies with Style in which Beef 
Roasts Are Cut” by Lucy M. Alexander. 


The Kitchenette Wheel. This is an 
amusing, ingenious arrangement of 26 
“recipes for creating food out of what 
you have in the ice-box”’ and consists of 
a gay stationary disc with openings 
through which one reads the ingredients 
and directions for whichever of the 
recipes one chooses to turn into sight 
from a revolving disc set underneath. 
It is published by the Roman Press and 
sells for 50 cents. 


Books for Tired Eyes. A_ revised 
edition of a classified, selected list of 
books in large print has been issued by 
the American Library Association, 
Chicago, for sale at 50 cents a copy. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Dietetic Association. The 
fifteenth annual meeting will be held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
November 7 to 11, 1932. Miss Emma 
Feeney of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York, is in charge of the program. 

Mother’s Day. In order to make more 
significant the celebration of this day, 
which this year comes on May 8, the 
Maternity Center Association, 1 East 
57th Street, New York City, suggests 
that the occasion be used to stimulate 
public interest in better maternity care 
for expectant mothers, and has prepared 
program suggestions for women’s clubs 
and civic and health organizations, which 
it will send out on request. 

Congress on Child Welfare. The 
second general congress on child welfare 
will be held in Geneva from July 18 to 21, 
1932. The work of the congress will be 
divided into three sections and public 
lectures will be given on subjects of 
general interest. The sections will deal 
with children in foster homes and insti- 
tutions, the preschool child, and the 
post-school child. Membership is open 
to all on payment of the registration fee 
of 12.50 francs ($2.50). For further 
information address the Secretariat of 
the Congress, c/o The Save the Children 
International Union, 31 Quai du Mont- 
Blanc, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Seminar in Mexico. The Committee 
on Cultural Relations with Latin America 
is arranging for the seventh session of 
its traveling seminar in Mexico, July 3 to 
23,1932. The itinerary will be arranged 


to allow a study of Mexican life and cul- 
ture, which will be further developed 
through morning conferences with dis- 
tinguished Mexicans conversant with 
different phases of the subject, through 
round-table discussions, and through field 
trips to typical villages, schools, agricul- 
tural and industrial experiments, and 
archeological centers. Membership is 
open to persons with a genuine desire to 
make this study an instrument of inter- 
national understanding. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from Hubert C. 
Herring, 112 East 19th Street, New York 
City. 

Institute of Family Relations. ‘This 
Los Angeles Institution now includes 
among its officials four medical, six 
psychological, and eight home economics 
counsellors. 

Florence Kelley. A meeting in mem- 
ory of Florence Kelley, organizer and 
president of the National Consumers’ 
League and nationally known for her 
courageous, efficient work to improve 
working and living conditions for women 
and children, was held on March 16 at 
the Friends Meeting House, New York 
City. It was arranged by the Con- 
sumers’ League, but many of the other 
organizations with which Mrs. Kelly 
was associated joined in paying tribute 
to her memory. The American Home 
Economics Association was officially 
represented by Miss Anna Cooley. 

Harriet Converse Moody. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Vaughan Moody, who died in 
Chicago on February 22, will be remem- 
bered by home economists as the founder 
of the Home Delicacies Association, a 
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catering enterprise which gained deserved 
fame for the distinction and excellence 
of the foods it served. Tribute to her 
as friend of poets and artists was paid by 
the issue of New Republic for March 9, 
1932. 

Home Economics at the National 
Conference of Social Work. During 
the meetings of the Conference, May 
15 to 21, the group of home economists 
in social work will hold special meetings 
on May 17 at 3.00 p.m. and on May 
19 at 1.00 p.m. It will meet jointly 
with Division III on Health on May 20 
at 9.00 a.m.; and on May 18 at 9.00 a.m. 
it will join with Group 4 of Division 
IV on the Family for a discussion of 
training emergency workers. The full 
program will be found in the May issue 
of the Bulletin of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Central Section. A recent meet- 
ing was devoted to discussion of home 
economics needed by high school girls 
who plan to enter fields of home eco- 
nomics other than teaching. 

Mary Ludy, superintendent of nurses’ 
training at the Fresno County General 
Hospital, spoke on requirements for 
students entering training, Katherine 
Bennett, Fresno County home demon- 
stration agent, suggested for a girl 
planning to enter the extension field two 
years of teaching experience in addition 
to a degree in home economics; and May 
Layton, demonstrator for the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation, 
emphasized the growing demand in 
business for trained women. 

Southern Section. In _ discussing 
“Current Trends in Home Economics” 
at a recent meeting, Dr. Weersing from 
the University of Southern California 
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prophesied that home economics will 
ultimately become a fundamental part of 
boys’ education. 

Chico State Teachers College. Eliza- 
beth Rothermel, formerly of Mills Col- 
lege, is acting head of the home 
economics department. 

Santa Barbara State Teachers College. 
Norma J. Davis, dietitian at the San 
Francisco Protestant Orphanage, is in 
charge of the foods and nutrition work 
while Alice V. Bradley is taking a semes- 
ter’s leave. 

University of California, Berkeley. 
The department of household science 
has issued in mimeographed form “Out- 
lines for Field Work in Institution 
Management” by Dr. Florence Arm- 
strong. 

Los Angeles. During March, an 
exhibit in the main public library pre- 
sented the entire scope of the home 
economics work in the schools. In 
addition, the Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
and Glendale schools have all recently 
exhibited the collection of children’s 
clothing prepared by the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics. 

Pasadena. In September there was 
organized at John Muir Technical High 
School a course in clothing production 
which includes, besides related subjects, 
shop practice, related art, study of 
occupations, shop ethics and manage- 
ment. The art and home economics 
departments also have cooperated in 
planning a closely related course which 
emphasizes consumption aspects of the 
clothing industry. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Agricultural College. Mar- 
ian Breckenridge of the Merrill-Palmer 
School and Gertrude Gilmore of the 
regular staff will again take charge of 
the nursery school and child development 
work during the summer session. 
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One of the special problems which 
seniors in clothing may select is a unit 
in dyeing and weaving given by Ida M. 
Didier. 

Colorado State Teachers College. 
Each winter quarter, the boys and girls 
in the sixth grade of the training school 
exchange classes, the girls studying wood- 
work and the boys home economics. 
This year the home economics course for 
boys aimed to give an appreciation of 
the boy’s place and responsibility in the 
family and included a luncheon for 
mothers as the final unit. 

At a recent meeting of the Home Eco- 
nomics Club, Gladys Doyle, a graduate 
student on leave from a mission school 
in India, spoke of social customs and 
changing views of life in India. She 
illustrated the costumes of various 
religious sects by means of dolls andher 
own costume. The club recently pur- 
chased a radio for the practice cottage 
with money earned by a waffle supper, 
preparing refreshments for a faculty tea, 
making cookies to order, and other food 
sales. 

Denver. The value of pupil partici- 
pation in curriculum making is being put 
to practical test by one home economics 
teacher in each junior and senior high 
school under the leadership of Mrs. Kate 
Kinyon, supervisor of home economics. 

To make as effective as possible the 
weekly food provided by the Citizens’ 
Relief Committee to the needy families 
of Denver, the home economics classes 
in the public schools are being given 
special lessons in menu making and in 
food preparation based on the kind of 
foods provided in the baskets. As 
further aid, Mrs. Claire Parker holds 
regularly a class for homemakers in the 
Elmwood School, where menus based on 
foods in the baskets are so planned that 
each member of the family will be pro- 
vided with every food essential to health 
and growth. 


University of Colorado. During the 
winter term a special questionnaire 
study has been made by students in the 
home economics methods course to 
determine what college girls consider as 
essential and highly desirable traits for 
a well-rounded, attractive girl. The 
results are to be used in determining 
subject matter, objectives, and methods 
for home economics courses in the public 
schools. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The program of the fall meet- 
ing was devoted to discussion of “Fashion 
Coordination and Budgeting,” ‘Foot 
Health,” and “Homes of Other Lands.” 

At the mid-winter meeting, held at 
the home service auditorium of the 
Hartford Gas Company, Mrs. Carolyn 
Bixby of the Roberts and Mauder Range 
Company gave a talk and demonstration 
on “Course Dinners.” Emily Hamilton 
of the Hartford High School presented 
an exhibit of model garments made by 
her sewing class for distribution among 
the needy. 

The student loan fund was increased 
by means of a concert on November 12 
by the Westminster Choir under the 
joint auspices of the Association and 
the Zonta Club of Hartford. 

Mrs. Juanita M. Dean, president of 
the Association, was a delegate to the 
President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership in December. 

Hartford. The Verta Club of the 
high school packed and delivered 201 
Thanksgiving baskets, and at Christmas 
supplied 10 families with clothing and 
food. 


DELAWARE 


Women’s College, University of Dela- 
ware. For two summers many of the 
juniors have spent some time in prevo- 


cational and vocational work. Among 
the positions filled are: assistant to dieti- 
tians in hospitals, sales girl in city 
department stores, counselor in camps, 
worker with small children in canning 
centers, assistant in cafeterias and other 
types of restaurants. The vocational 
home economics students have frequently 
taken over the management of their 
homes for varying lengths of time. All 
students are placed as nearly as possible 
in positions of their own seeking, and 
each feels that she is gaining experience 
which will help her in the choice of a 
position after graduation. The work is 
not supervised, but definite plans are 
made in the spring, correspondence is 
carried on with the girl during the sum- 
mer, and a full report is given in the fall. 

Helen Gorman of the State Teachers 
College at Buffalo is assistant in the 
department this semester and teaching 
freshman foods and nutrition. 

At the first fall meeting of the Home 
Economics Club, Elizabeth Porter of 
Drexel, student chairman of clubs in 
Pennsylvania, and Elizabeth Sirman, 
president of the local club, reported the 
last annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. 

Amy Rextrew, director of home eco- 
nomics, attended the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership and the annual meeting of 
the American Vocational Association. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The meeting of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics in the National Edu- 
cation Association held in connection 
with the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence from February 21 to 24 
came at the opening of the celebration 
of the George Washington Bicentennial 
and was the occasion of an interesting 
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program and many social events. 
Emma S. Jacobs, supervisor of home 
economics in the Washington schools, 
was chairman of local arrangements; 
Emeline S. Whitcomb of the U. S. Office 
of Education was chairman of the pro- 
gram committee; and Esther Jonas, 
home economics teacher, was chairman 
of the hospitality committee. 

A tea in honor of visiting home econ- 
omists was given in the Chinese room 
of the Mayflower Hotel on Sunday, 
February 21, by home economists in and 
near Washington. Among the special 
guests were Frances Swain, Helen Good- 
speed, Anna M. Cooley, and Agnes 
Donham. Hostesses at the banquet on 
February 22 at the Willard Hotel were 
officers of the Department of Supervisors 
and Teachers of Home Economics and 
home economists in the public schools of 
Washington. Mrs. Ola Day Rush had 
charge of the banquet arrangements. 

Home economics students, supervised 
by Elsa Krey, Mrs. Ola Day Rush, and 
Sue Frick, prepared and served a break- 
fast for supervisors in the cafeteria at 
McKinley High School on February 24. 

On February 23 local home economics 
women in business entertained visiting 
home economists in business at a dinner 
at the Dodge Hotel. Marie Mount 
presided, and Mary Lindsley’s delicious 
food and attractive decorations were 
greatly enjoyed. 

The homemakers’ section, of which 
Mrs. Mabel F. Gammon is chairman and 
which is studying standards for buying, 
met in the National Education Associa- 
tion Building on April 4. Whether foods 
purchased in the stores meet require- 
ments listed in “Definitions and Stand- 
ards for Food Products,” Bulletin No. 2 
of the Food and Drug Administration, 
is one question under consideration. 

The Association is interested through 
its legislative committee, of which Mrs. 
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Edith C. Salisbury is chairman, in the 
District of Columbia Alley Dwelling Act 
now before Congress. On March 1, 
Mrs. Irvin Stewart of the Washington 
Council of Social Agencies addressed 
the executive council on this matter, 
after which a trip was made to two of the 
alleys of the city. 

The nutrition section met on March 16 
in the garden hut of the Dodge Hotel. 
At this time the food utilization staff of 
the Bureau of Home Economics reviewed 
recent literatureon experimental cookery. 

At a tea meeting of the textile section 
held at the home of Mrs. C. R. Anderson 
on March 23, Dr. John Hardy spoke on 
“Animal Fibers in the Home.” 

George Washington University. An 
honorary home economics fraternity, 
Alpha Pi Epsilon, has been established 
to promote the social and professional 
welfare and advancement of its members. 
The officers are: president, Mrs. Anna 
Mary Lloyd; vice-president, Mildred 
Omwake; secretary, Kathryn Gray; 
treasurer, Sarah Brisker; and historian, 
Catherine Cowsill. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. 
Georgia home economists are working on 
plans for entertaining the members of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion who attend the annual meeting in 
Atlanta in June. Every member of the 
State Association is serving on one of the 
22 committees. 

“Meeting Present Economic Needs” 
was the theme of the annual meeting 
held in Macon, April 15 to 16, in conjunc- 
tion with the State Education Associa- 
tion and the State Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. The out-of-state speakers 
were Julia D. Connor, assistant director 
of Better Homes in America, and Mary 
I. Murphy, director of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Foundation. 
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“Training in Homemaking to Produce 
Better Living” is this year’s subject 
for the annual high school essay contest 
sponsored by the Association. 

During the year a committee has been 
writing a history of the development of 
home economics in the state, and several 
home economics radio programs have 
been given through the efforts of the 
president, Mary L. Brooks. 

Reports at the annual meeting of 
student clubs held in conjunction with 
the State Association meetings indicated 
that all members are working enthusiasti- 
cally on plans for entertaining student 
visitors at the Atlanta meeting and that 
each club is corresponding with clubs in 
other states. The local clubs have 
followed closely the plan of work spon- 
sored by the American Home Economics 
Association in an effort to help to meet 
present economic conditions. 

Vocational Home Economics. Epsie 
Campbell, Elizabeth Mays, Erna Proc- 
tor, Bess Baird, and Clara Hasslock were 
in Washington in March for the joint 
vocational conference of home econo- 
mists and agriculturists in the North 
Atlantic and Southern regions. 

Georgia State College for Women. 
On February 26 Dr. Edwin Allen, an 
authority on feeding children, spoke on 
child nutrition to the mothers of the child 
study group. Students of the home 
economics department also attended 
the lecture. 


ILLINOIS 


MacMurray College. On April 21 the 
home economics department arranged a 
tea and style show for the Morgan 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and women of the local community. A 
representative of the Illinois Power and 
Light Corporation gave an illustrated 
lecture on “Homemaking around the 
World.” 
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Five home economics seniors are now 
living in the home management apart- 
ment in the new Science Hall. 

University of Chicago. The recent 
erection of the Graduate Education 
Building between the two buildings 
which house the laboratory schools of 
the University gives the department of 
education a plant unique among Ameri- 
can universities and comparable to those 
provided in recognized universities for 
the natural and social sciences. The 
building, devoted strictly to graduate 
work, contains, besides office work rooms 
for professors and staff members in the 
department, a statistical laboratory, a 
fully-equipped apparatus shop with a 
skilled mechanic, a darkroom for photo- 
graphic work, laboratory rooms, record 
rooms, a special collection room for school 
and college reports, a library of 60,000 
volumes on education, and work rooms 
for staff members engaged in school and 
college surveys and administration 
studies. 

University of Illinois. At an open 
meeting held in the Woman’s Building 
on March 15 and presided over by Edna 
Walls, specialist in child development 
and parent education, children’s gar- 
ments from the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics were exhibited. 

The Home Economics Club, in co- 
operation with the Family Welfare 
Society of Champaign-Urbana, has pre- 
pared a family budget supplying 
minimum essentials and based on local 
needs and prices. 

Extension. Mary Vanneman, a grad- 
uate of Illinois Wesleyan University and 
former 4-H Club member with a dis- 
tinguished record, has been appointed 
junior club specialist. 

Interest in weaving as a phase of 
home furnishing has been created in 
Illinois by seven of the Home Bureau 
members of McLean County, who came 
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to the University and learned, under the 
instruction of Isabelle Hitchcock and 
Olivia Meyer, to weave rag rugs and 
small table runners on the looms of the 
home economics department. 

Caroline Farrar, Coles County, and 
Clara Haung McNabb, Putnam County, 
will represent Illinois at the Sixth 
National 4-H Camp in Washington. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
Supervisors of home economics in the 
public schools held a conference in con- 
nection with the annual spring meeting 
at Valparaiso on April 15 and 16. 
Frances L. Swain, president of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
was the guest speaker at the opening 
dinner meeting. 

According to the report of Leona E. 
Stuart, state club advisor, student clubs 
in both high schools and colleges have 
engaged in community welfare projects 
throughout the year. 

Indiana Association of College Home 
Economics Teachers. At the annual 
meeting held at Franklin College in 
March, nine of the fifteen colleges and 
universities offering courses in home 
economics were represented. Kathryn 
Journey of Butler University reported 
for the committee on related arts; Mae 
Gleason of Franklin College, on related 
science; Edith Gamble of Purdue Uni- 
versity, on the study of home economics 
courses in junior colleges; Laura Hadley 
of Purdue (for Amy Bloye), on a study 
of home economics in high schools; Leona 
Stuart of Indiana Central College, on 
foods work in the state institutions; and 
Dean Mary L. Matthews of Purdue, on 
family relationships. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are: chairman, Agnes Watson; and 
secretary, Helen Cade. The program of 
work includes a study of the home eco- 
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nomics curricula in the colleges and 
universities of Indiana to determine 
whether the courses include material 
properly belonging to the secondary 
schools. The coordinating committee 
for this study consists of Dean Mary L. 
Matthews, chairman; and Miss Rhyan, 
Miss Beeman, Miss Mintle, and Dr. 
Wellman. 

Ball State Teachers College. The 
class in costume design planned and made 
the costumes for a George Washington 
play sponsored by the social science 
department of the college. 

Butler University. The classes in 
foods were hostesses in February at a 
tea in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Walter 
Scott Athearn following Dr. Athearn’s 
inaguration as president of the Univer- 
sity. Guests included representatives 
from other colleges and universities. 

To provide a concrete problem for 
an interior decoration class, students 
were asked by the instructor to make 
plans for the redecoration and refurnish- 
ing of her apartment. The class of 34 
young women and two young men first 
visited the apartment to note the floor 
plan, dimensions, and exposure and to 
see what changes were needed; then 
planned color schemes, materials, and 
furniture; submitted them to the in- 
structor; and selected new slip covers, a 
new lamp, and a new rug. 

Indiana State Teachers College. For 
the past six weeks ten-cent lunches have 
been successfully served to the students. 
Anne Marold, acting instructor of foods, 
has charge of these meals, although the 
work is not connected with the foods 
classes. 

Ivah Rhyan, head of the department 
of home economics, entertained the 
Home Economics Club at her home on 
February 17. A silhouette contest and 
pantomimes of incidents in Washing- 
ton’s life were the chief entertainment. 
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Indiana University. To mark the 
completion of the renovation of the home 
economics building in February, the class 
in foods served a luncheon to President 
Bryan and the Board of Trustees in the 
new dining room. 

In March, the Home Economics Club 
showed a motion picture from the 
Merrill-Palmer School. 

Sigma Chapter of Omicron Nu pre- 
sented a prize of $10 in gold to Evelyn 
M. Gerlach as the freshman doing the 
most outstanding work in home eco- 
nomics. 

The Senior Home Economics Club has 
turned over an additional $50 to its 
Wellman Loan Scholarship fund, which 
now totals $250 and which is loaned 
without security to home economics 
students needing financial help. 

Purdue University. With the opening 
of the second semester, three nursery 
school apprentice teachers who will 
devote part time to advanced study were 
added to the staff: Edith Sunderlin, 
Lucille Miler, and Mrs. Esther Vernon 
Morgan. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. At the seventh 
annual Parent Education Conference 
conducted in February by the depart- 
ments of psychology and child develop- 
ment, speakers were Dr. Garry Cleveland 
Myers of Western Reserve University; 
Dr. George D. Stoddard, director of 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station; 
and Dr. Harold H. Anderson, research 
assistant at the University of Iowa. 

Elin Berner, principal of Engelbrekts 
Barnavardes—och Husmodersskola, 
Stockholm, Sweden, who holds a fellow- 
ship from the American Scanadinavian 
Foundation, lived in one of the home 
management houses for six weeks last 
quarter and studied the work of the 
division. 
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Records show that 91 per cent of the 
women receiving the master’s degree in 
home economics during the past year and 
84 per cent of those receiving the bach- 
elor’s degree are professionally employed. 

A “trip to foreign lands” sponsored by 
the applied art, foods and nutrition, 
and textiles and clothing departments 
consists in exhibits of pottery, glass, 
china, cooking utensils, and textiles made 
as well as used in other countries. One, 
an exhibit from India, was loaned by 
Willamina C. Jongewaard, in charge of 
Women’s Industrial School, Palmaner, 
South India, who is now here as a special 
student in applied art. 

The department of foods and nutrition 
has for two years allowed any student 
who has completed preliminary food 
courses to attain greater skill and finer 
products in food preparation by means of 
home projects, home experience exami- 
nation, and continuous self-scoring on 
habits for laboratory work. 

A class of 20 college men studied meal 

planning and preparation under the 
direction of Louise L’Engle last quarter. 
Because several of them keep house for 
themselves in apartments, special atten- 
tion was paid to the proper use of canned 
foods. 
Allergy cases in the nursery school 
have been successfully handled for the 
past 18 months by advanced students 
majoring in nutrition, dietetics, and 
child development. The regular menus 
are changed so that when the foods which 
cause the difficulty are omitted, the 
meals will be adequate nutritionally and 
resemble the original ones in color and 
texture so that the sensitive child is not 
made over-conscious of his peculiarity. 
The student who supervises a child’s 
food in the nursery school makes all 
contacts between his home and the 
school. 

Extension. 


In response to a request 
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from Iowa farm women, a fifth course 
in clothing is being taught by the Home 
Economics Extension Service. The lesson 
subjects are: clothing clinic, style trends 
adapted to the individual, putting snap 
and style into the costume, completing 
the costume, and gift suggestions. At 
the end of the course, a style show 
featuring completed afternoon, street, 
and house dresses is given as an Achieve- 
ment Day program. 

More than 3,500 Iowa farm women 
now have their kitchens arranged more 
conveniently as a result of the home 
management project promoted by the 
county Farm Bureau cooperating with 
home management extension specialists. 

Josephine Arnquist Bakke, state leader 
in girls’ 4-H Club work, recently pro- 
moted a contest among college girls for 
outstanding college work in 4-H Clubs 
and the transmission of such work to 
their local clubs. Winners of first and 
third places were from State Teachers’ 
College, second place from the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and honorable mention 
went to Iowa State College. 

University of Iowa. Frances Zuill and 
Alice Brigham were speakers before the 
Southeastern District of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association, which met on 
March 31 and April 1 in Ottumwa. 

Dr. Martha Koehne, who is doing 
nutrition research in the Medical School 
of the University of Michigan, visited 
the nutrition department of the Medical 
School on February 4. 

Elin Berner of Sweden recently visited 
the department to study the organiza- 
tion of home economics in a liberal arts 
college. 

Rhea Shulman, ’31, recently com- 
pleted a twelve months’ dietitian’s in- 
terneship at Michael Reese Hospital in 
Chicago and accepted a position at the 
North-end Food Clinic in Detroit, be- 


ginning April 1. 
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The home economics department re- 
cently enjoyed an exhibition of 200 pieces 
of American pottery and porcelains 
loaned by the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; a lecture by J. B. 
Claiborne of the Onondaga Pottery Com- 
pany, who, with the aid of a movie film, 
told of the important points in the manu- 
facture of chinaware; and comments by 
Mrs. J. W. Dixon of Burlington, curator 
of pottery for the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Under the direction of Catherine 
Cleveland of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, cotton garments were modelled 
by home economics students at a Feb- 
ruary style show and exhibit which 
attracted 800 students and townspeople. 
Fabrics on exhibit included some original 
designs by Ruth Reeves. 

At the February meeting of the Home 
Economics Club, Mrs. Charles McCloy 
spoke on Chinese art and design and 
illustrated her remarks with slides and 
her fine collection of rugs, linens, and 
art objects. 

Simpson College. A new initiation 
service written by Elizabeth A. Stewart, 
head of the home economics department, 
has been used by the Home Economics 
Club for the first time this year, and 
monthly meetings have been held in the 
sorority houses and homes of town girls. 

At Christmas time the Club assisted 
the city relief corps in supplying needy 
families with warm clothing and gifts. 
The year’s programs also included study 
of social etiquette and talks on home 
economics subjects by invited guests. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Home Economics Association. 
One hundred members and 126 repre- 
sentatives of high school and college 
student clubs attended the spring meet- 
ing in Salina. Frances Swain, president 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
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ciation, in discussing “Home Economics 
in Secondary Schools” spoke of various 
social changes which have encouraged a 
shift in emphasis in home economics 
from education of producers to education 
of consumers. Flora Thurston, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Council 
of Parent Education, stressed the neces- 
sity of teaching and establishing good 
family relationships. In reporting on 
efforts to meet the present crisis, Manetta 
Heidman told how in teaching clothing, 
renovation problems of wool and silk 
had superceded the use of new materials 
and class problems have assumed a social 
service aspect by aiding in the clothing 
of the unemployed. Junieta Harbes 
told how debates had been substituted 
for laboratory work and how demon- 
strations by one or two students had 
further reduced the cost of supplies. 

In speaking of the “Importance of 
Organization of Subject Matter in the 
Present Economic Crisis,” Rose Cologne 
stressed the need for maintaining good 
nutrition, teaching marketing and food 
preservation, and developing right mental 
attitudes; Mrs. Ruth Bowman Reeves, 
the importance of understanding the 
home conditions of students before plan- 
ning class problems; and Dr. R. R. 
Dykstra, the importance of pasteurized 
milk in the prevention of disease trans- 
mission. Dean Margaret Justin and 
Mrs. Harriet Allord gave first-hand im- 
pressions of the President’s Conference 
on Home Building and Home Ownership; 
Myrtle Gunselman reported a compara- 
tive study of standards of living in the 
homes of faculty and of master home- 
makers in Kansas; Olga Hoesly spoke on 
home standards; and Marian Quinlan, 
itinerant teacher of parent education, 
gave an inspiring talk on “Continuing 
the Education of the Homemaker for 
Her Growing Task.” 

The prize of $10 for the best essay on 


“Standardization of Textiles” was 
awarded to Florence Pope, a senior in 
the Fort Hays Kansas State College. 

The number of affiliated student clubs 
in the state has doubled this year, and 
representatives from many of them were 
present at the special meeting and lunch- 
eon. 

The generous hospitality of the home 
economics staffs of Wesleyan University, 
Marymount College, and the schools of 
Salina contributed much to the con- 
vention. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. Lavena Branstad has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Grace G. Paramore, 
who married David Lilly in September 
and is living near Westfield, Iowa. 

Several of the senior girls who have 
been working with a group of Mexican 
women at the Spanish Mission here have 
done much to make an unattractive 
room into an attractive and convenient 
kitchen. The women are interested in 
learning to prepare and serve simple, 
wholesome meals. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg. Dr. Willie Melmoth Bomar, di- 
rector of the department of home eco- 
nomics, attended the meetings of the 
Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics of the National 
Education Association in Washington, 
in February. Earlier in the month 
Dr. Bomar spoke at a_ consolidated 
meeting of all the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations in Pittsburg on “The Health 
of the School Child.” 

The related art department under Miss 
Hass sponsored an interesting batik 
exhibit from Taos, New Mexico. Last 
semester the interior decoration class 
developed a college girl’s room inearly 
American style at a cost of $500. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Sarah Field Splint, associate editor of 
McCall’s Magazine, recently spent a 
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day with the staff discussing educational 
problems. Other recent visitors were 
Hazel Thompson, state supervisor of 
vocational home economics, and Florence 
Fallgatter of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

Glenna Myers, an alumna who has 
had dietetic training at the Mayo Clinics 
at Rochester, Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed dietitian at the recently com- 
pleted Watkins Memorial Hospital here 
and is supervising work of seniors on 
institutional problems. 

During the past semester, a series of 
radio talks was broadcast by members 
of the staff on the general topic of “Safe- 
guarding the American Home in an 
Era of Depression.” 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Speakers for the April meeting, 
which marked the tenth anniversary of 
the organization of the Association and 
was held in Louisville, were Mrs. Way- 
land Rhoads, first president of the 
Association; Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, 
Columbia University; and Irene Barnes, 
University of Illinois. 

Exhibits at the meeting included the 
children’s clothing exhibit from the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics and a nutri- 
tion exhibit consisting of a series of charts 
showing the ideal family dietary and 
diets set up for different ages, occupa- 
tions, and conditions of health. Clever 
use was made of Cellophane cases to 
cover the tables on which the food was 
displayed. 

Crofton. The Modern Cinderella 
Home Economics Club was recently 
organized with 34 members and the 
following officers: president, Bertha Mae 
Brown; vice-president, Exie Hale; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Virginia Nichols; song 
leader, Gladys Clark; and advertising 
agent, Muriel Adams. The members 
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are divided into four groups which take 
turns in arranging the program. The 
Club hopes to become affiliated with the 
state and national associations and sent 
a representative to the recent State Asso- 
ciation meeting. 

Leitchfield. The child care class of 
the high school has assumed part care of 
the children of a poor family, and has 
prepared proper foods, passed on to the 
mother information concerning the care 
of her baby, made suitable toys for the 
children, and collected stories and poems 
to amuse them. 

The class in social relationships is 
working toward _ self-improvement 
through the help of a score card on 
which the members score each other 
every week. 

In February members of the home 
economics class gave a unique banquet 
for their mothers, the latter coming 
dressed as the daughters and vice versa. 

Louisville Home Economics Club. The 
Club gave a tea at the home of Frances 
Gould in honor of Dr. Mary Swartz 
Rose while she was here for the meetings 
of the Kentucky Home Economics 
Association. 

Richmond. The ninth-grade class in 
child care and development in the Madi- 
son High School plans to make children’s 
dresses for the Community Club, which 
has allowed them a certain amount of 
money. Designs and materials will be 
selected by class members. 

The second-year home economics class 
completed a dinner unit by serving a 
formal dinner to mothers. 

St. Helens. Clarissa Hicks, home 
economics teacher in the St. Helens 
School, organized at the beginning of 
the year the only student club in the 
schools of Jefferson County. The club 
has been active in improving the appear- 
ance of the department by making 
curtains, supplying oil cloth for the 


laboratory tables, and painting con- 
tainers for staple groceries. Money made 
by selling holly at Christmas time was 
used in purchasing pictures, narcissus 
bulbs, and a screen for the sewing de- 
partment. 

University of Kentucky. At a recent 
conference of teacher trainers, Florence 
Fallgatter, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, led a discussion of the evalua- 
tion of teaching and the teaching of 
related art. 

Dr. Henry C. Sherman of Columbia 
University spoke before the Lexington 
section of the Kentucky Chemical 
Society on March 24 and on the follow- 
ing day was a luncheon guest of the 
home economics department and others 
interested in nutrition. 

Extension. A group of women known 
as the Nicholasville Pike Homemakers 
has been organized in Fayette County 
and is composed entirely of faculty 
wives. Contrary to the ordinary belief 
that a county homemakers’ group is 
made up of rural women without home 
economics training, more than half of the 
members are trained home economists. 
The program of study this year includes 
short cuts in sewing and exterior beauti- 
fication of the home. 

University of Louisville. Mrs. Zelma 
Jenks, after studying at Columbia Uni- 
versity for the past semester, has re- 
turned to her University work. 

R. E. Daugherty, director of manual 
training and home economics in the 
Louisville public schools, addressed the 
Home Economics Club recently at a 
dinner meeting at the French Village. 
The first issue of the Club News-Letter, 
designed to keep various departments in 
touch with each other’s work, has been 
published. At the March meeting, Miss 
Sicing from the Stewart Dry Goods 
Company gave an interesting talk on 
“Trend of Fashion,” and the following 
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officers were elected for the coming year: 
president, Mrs. Martha Breed; vice- 
president, Louise Hanly; and secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. L. Baugh. 


LOUISIANA 


State Department of Education. 
Special attention has been given this year 
to activities with adult classes in home- 
making. Clyde Mobley and Lela A. 
Tomlinson, state supervisors of home 
economics, have made several trips 
through the state to help teachers organ- 
ize and plan units now being offered in 
approximately 50 centers. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. The 
Tech Student Club served a quail lunch- 
eon to the Faculty Men’s Club recently. 
This was the third luncheon served this 
year. A student club news-letter is 
being issued by the Club to alumnz of 
the home economics department. 

Helen Graham, director of the home 
economics department, broadcast a 
speech from Station KMLB in Monroe 
recently on “Products and Present Aims 
of the Home Economics Department.” 

The home management classes this 
quarter have as their practice baby a 
two-year-old. 

Extension. An adult class in interior 
decoration made up of homemakers, 
teachers, and nurses has been organized 
in Monroe to meet two hours each week 
for nine weeks under the instruction of 
Helen Graham and Stella Bartlett of 
the home economics staff. 

The extension dietetics class is col- 
laborating with Dr. Hirsch, a diabetes 
specialist, by keeping records of diets, 
urine, and blood tests, and the adminis- 
tration of insulin for certain patients. 
Later, these students will, under Sada 
Carey, prepare diabetic diets in the food 
laboratory at the sanitarium. 

Louisiana State Normal College. The 
home economics department cooperated 
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with all other departments in the Wash- 
ington Bicentennial celebration on March 
19. Contestants from various parishes 
met here at that time for various types 
of contests, one of the most successful 
being an old-fashioned spelling-bee. 
Vivian. The Choral Club of the high 
school Home Economics Club broadcast 
over a Shreveport station recently. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Esther McGinnis, field worker in 
child development and parental educa- 
tion for the American Home Economics 
Association, is to be the main speaker at 
the spring meeting of the Association at 
Hood College on May 14. A business 
meeting will be held in the morning, 
followed by a picnic lunch and the Col- 
lege May-Day celebration on the campus 
in the afternoon. A committee is work- 
ing on the revision of the constitution, 
which will be submitted at the spring 
meeting. Members of the committee are 
Mary Faulkner, chairman; Marie M. 
Mount, Katherine Braithewaite, Helen 
J. Weber, and Irma Fisher. 

The Eastern Shore Section held a 
meeting in April arranged by the chair- 
man, Mrs. Esther U. Gould; the secre- 
tary, Lena Slocumb; and the treasurer, 
Mrs. Bernice H. Sterling. Representa- 
tives from seven counties were present. 

Helen J. Weber, 3443 Guilford Terrace, 
Baltimore, has been appointed publicity 
chairman for the Atlanta meeting. Mary- 
land plans to send a large delegation. 

The advisory committee gave a dinner 
in February at the Women’s City Club 
in honor of Miss Swain and Miss Cooley. 

Baltimore. The local Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association enjoyed in January 
an illustrated lecture at the Baltimore 
Art Museum by Miss Kingsbury on 
“Pictures Suitable for the Home.” At 
the February meeting inspirational ad- 


dresses were given by Frances Swain, 
president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, and Anna M. Cooley, 
professor of household arts, Columbia 
University. A tea was given in the 
home economics apartment of the West- 
ern High School prior to the meeting. 

Ruth O’Brien, chief of the textile 
division of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, was guest speaker for March, 
and Mary Martin Hale of Libby, McNeil 
and Libby Company spoke on “Intelli- 
gent Buying” at the April meeting. 


MICHIGAN 
Department of Health. Special in- 


struction in nutrition is a feature of the 
women’s classes conducted by the Bureau 
of Child Hygiene and Public Health 
Nursing of the Michigan Department of 
Health. Two women physicians and a 
nurse, who is also a graduate of the home 
economics department of Michigan State 
College, carry on the work. Child care 
classes are also conducted for girls. 

Albion College. The engagement of 
Lita Hindman, director of home eco- 
nomics, to Dr. R. E. Luebbers, professor 
of economics and business administra- 
tion, has been announced, and she has 
tendered her resignation, effective in 
September. 

A new course entitled Home Appre- 
ciation is open both to men and to 
women not taking other home economics 
courses and includes such topics as food 
selection and service, home financing, 
social relationships, problems of parent- 
hood, and clothing selection. 

Battle Creek College. On February 
24 the Ella Eaton Kellogg Club visited 
the plant of the Kellogg Company to 
see the process used in manufacturing 
breakfast foods; Mary I. Barber spoke 
on “Opportunities for a Home Eco- 
nomics Girl in Business.” At the March 
meeting, Dr. Marie Dye of Michigan 
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State College spoke on “Home Eco- 
nomics in Foreign Lands.” 

Central State Teachers College. At a 
recent meeting for all students of the 
College sponsored by the home eco- 
nomics department, the film “Food 
Makes a Difference” from the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics and several 
from the U. S. Women’s Bureau were 
shown; and Rose Hogue, head of the 
home economics department, spoke on 
“Nutrition” and distributed mimeo- 
graphed material on child feeding. 

Interesting features of recent Home 
Economics Club meetings have been 
talks by former members now in various 
phases of the home economics field. The 
Club also recently sponsored a “rainbow 
tea” for the entire student body. 

Home economics students have 
assisted with sewing units of 4-H Clubs 
recently organized in the rural training 
school of the College. 

The annual Boys and Girls Club Day 
for Isabella County was held on March 7. 
Home economics students gained valu- 
able experience in arranging the exhibits 
in good form and in assisting in the 
judging. 

Detroit. The local Home Economics 
Association had the honor of sponsoring 
one of the luncheons in connection with 
the Detroit extension of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion held at the Statler Hotel on March 
18 and 19. Miss Swain, president of the 
American Home Economics Association. 
was the speaker. 

Marygrove College. As a final pro- 
ject in the meal service class the mem- 
bers gave a series of foreign dinners 
based on study of customs and typical 
dishes of various countries. 

The recent program of the Sobeas 
(Euthenics) Club, “An Evening at Mt. 
Vernon,” included short talks on dress, 
interiors, and accessories of the period 
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of Washington. Colonial dishes were a 
part of the supper menu; the students 
wore colonial costumes; and the setting 
was made colonial in every way possible. 

Michigan State Normal College. A 
state teacher-training conference was 
held in Charles McKenny Hall on Feb- 
ruary 5. 

A class in serving is being held for 
boys who are working in the cafeteria 
and private dining rooms of the Student 
Union, Charles McKenny Hall. Two 
home economics seniors teach the class 
under the direction of Margaret Raffing- 
ton, director of the Ellen Richards House. 

The state supervisor, Ruth Freegard, 
visited the College on March 3 for con- 
ferences with the teacher trainers and 
spoke to the senior methods class on 
“Equipment Problems.” 

Western State Teachers College, Kal- 
amazoo. The College held its twenty- 
sixth annual Rural Progress Day on 
March 4. The outstanding speakers 
were: Kate V. Wofford, New York City, 
and Henry A. Wallace, editor of 
Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 

On March 15, the home economics 
staff and teachers of home economics in 
the Kalamazoo public schools had a get- 
together dinner at the Columbia Hotel. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual benefit, held this year 
on the twelfth floor of the Northern 
States Power Company in Minneapolis, 
was a three-ring circus: bridge and tea 
were in the large lounge; in the demon- 
stration room members of Betty 
Crocker’s Staff showed the audience 
“How to Catch a Husband,” “How to 
Keep a Husband,” and “How to Be 
Happy with or without One”; and a 
plush horse sale and animal parade 
were held in the small lounge and parcel 
post packages from distant members 
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were sold at auction. Nearly $300 was 
cleared to add to the scholarship fund. 

University of Minnesota. The Home 
Economics Club staged a style show for 
the Minnesota Florists Association at 
the Leamington Hotel. The flower 
revue included a wedding ceremony with 
correct flowers worn by all participants. 

Dr. Louise Peet, head of household 
equipment at Iowa State College, spent 
two days in the Twin Cities visiting the 
home economics department of the Uni- 
versity and the Public Utilities. 

Sarah Field Splint recently visited the 
division of home economics and spoke to 
faculty members at a luncheon. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The twenty-first annual meet- 
ing was held in Jackson from April 28 to 
30 in connection with the meeting of the 
Mississippi Education Association. 


Speciai features were an address by 


Blanche Halbert of Better Homes in 
America and a style show directed by 
Catherine E. Cleveland of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, New York City. 

See Rice has recently made new busi- 
ness connection with the Architects and 
Builders Exhibit, Louisville, Kentucky, 
where she will be in charge of the Domes- 
tic Arts Guild. 

Student Clubs. The Peppy Home 
Economics Club at Lee High School, 
Columbus, gave Thanksgiving baskets to 
the poor, refinished Christmas toys for 
charities, and financed the planting of 
shrubbery around the school building. 

The Woodland Club, organized this 
year, selected as objectives: to use more 
cotton, to observe Home Economics 
Week, to beautify the home economics 
laboratory, and to help raise the stand- 
ard of living. Sixteen dollars earned 
at their Hallowe’en carnival has been 
used for the department. 
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The 25 members of the Macon High 
School Club consider their mother- 
daughter party the most interesting 
activity of the year. 

The Perkinston Junior College Club 
bought school books for children and 
fruit for the sick with money earned at a 
Christmas bazaar and fruit cake sales. 
They have had interesting club programs 
and taken charge of one chapel program. 

The club at Mississippi State College 
for Women has arranged interesting 
programs on “Fields in Home Eco- 
nomics” and “Home Economics in Other 
Countries.” 

The 30 members of the recently organ- 
ized Pine Grove Home Economics Club 
are making plans to beautify their de- 
partment. 

The Girls’ Club at Providence High 
School gave a dinner to the Boys’ Club 
at the end of the exchange of vocational 
classes in agriculture and home 
economics. 

The Dixon Home Economics Club 
meets twice a month. Says a visitor, 
“If you could see their cottage, you would 
know that they have been busy.” 

4-H Club Work. In the past five years 
1,522 club girls have paid all or part of 
their college expenses with scholarships 
and savings from their club work. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The regular spring council meet- 
ing was held at Montana State College 
on Saturday, March 26. According to a 
change made in the state constitution, 


meetings other than those of the council 
will be held as teachers’ section and 
extension section meetings in August and 
January, respectively. 

White House Conference. Twenty- 
eight Montana counties, according to 
Chancellor M. A. Brannon, state chair- 
man, have completed organization for 
follow up of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. 

Montana State College. Evelyn Matt- 
miller and Elizabeth Pope, senior stu- 
dents in home economics who have had 
training in nursery school methods at 
Oregon Agricultural College, are con- 
ducting a demonstration play school as 
their thesis problem. Twelve children 
from three to four years old are enrolled 
and taught self-help and independence 
as well as given opportunity for social 
contact with children of similar ages. 
Members of the class in child develop- 
ment have the privilege of observing the 
play school. 

Extension. Recreation training schools 
in charge of Ella Gardner, recreation 
specialist of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
were arranged by the county agents in 
Richland, Rosebud, Roosevelt, and 
Wibaux Counties for the week of March 
14 to 19. Similar schools in charge of 
John Bradford and Jack Knapp of the 
National Recreation Association are to 
be held at Bozeman, Billings, Havre, 
Great Falls, Polson, Conrad, and 
Glendive. 

Madge J. Reese of the U. S. Office of 
Cooperative Extension Work, spent 
March 26 to 30 here. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Maurice Taylor, now director of the General District Service of the Family 
Welfare Department in the Associated Jewish Philanthropies of Boston, holds three 
degrees from Harvard University, has been in social work since 1916, in his present 
position since 1924, and is in addition special lecturer on social work at Harvard and 
at Simmons College. 

Cora Marguerite Winchell, long a prominent member and now vice-president 
of the American Home Economics Association, is so well known to JouRNAL readers 
that they hardly need to be told that she is professor of household arts education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Her professional studying was done at 
the Chicago Normal School, at Columbia, and at the University of Chicago, and she 
taught in the Chicago public schools before joining the faculty at Columbia in 1909. 
Helen C. Goodspeed, who was noted among February 1931 contributors, is chair- 
man of the Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics in the 
National Education Association, and sends this paper from Philadelphia, where she 
is special assistant to the director of the division of home economics, Board of Public 
Education. Lucile Strickland is supervisor of home economics at the Jefferson 
Junior High School, Columbia, Missouri. She is a graduate of the University of 
Missouri. Muriel McGregor, in addition to supervising the home economics work 
at the University High School, Columbia, is part-time itinerant teacher in adult 
education at the University of Missouri, her alma mater. 

Blanche F. Dimond, nutrition supervisor for the Community Health Associa- 
tion, Boston, has had wide experience in dietetic work in various Boston health 
organizations since her graduation from the University of New Hampshire and 
subsequent training as student dietitian at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
She is chairman of the Social Service Department of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

Edith Massee, now district secretary and home economist with the Family Wel- 
fare Association of Milwaukee County, is a graduate of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who taught and supervised home economics and helped during the war 
in the survey of living costs made by the U. S. Department of Labor before going 
into social work. 

E. T. Grether, associate professor of economics at the University of California, 
Berkeley, is a graduate of the University of Nebraska with a Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of California, and has taught economics at both institutions. 

Mrs. Nellie Myres Roberts and Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack described another 
part of their research on the wearing qualities of silk in the February issue. Yet 
another paper is held for June. 
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